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Wm. M.C. upon Undulating Railways, is 
received, for which he will please accept our 
thanks. It will find an early insertion. 
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The communication of W._L., upon Suspen- 
sion Bridges, is received, and will be attended 
to as soon as we get through with the long 
documents on hand. He will, we trust, con. 
tinue them. 











t The proceedings of the New-York and Erie 
Railroad Convention, held at Bath on the 17th 
f inst., have] not reached us yet. We were 
F in hopes to have received them in time for this 
number. 








In this number will be found: the report of a 
select committee of the New-York Legislature 
at its last session, and an interesting letter 
from Judge Wright, upon the subject of an 
enlarged or steamboat canal, from Lake On- 
tario to Utica, and of course to the: Hudson 
river. 





We continue this week our extracts from the 

dinburgh Quarterly Review, upon the utility 
and importanee of Railroads. It contains 
much of the right kind of information, and it is 
given in such a manner as to convince those 
who take the trouble to read it; and it should 
therefore he extensively circulated in the interior 
of this. State, especially in the vicinity of the 

» poute‘of the New-York and Erie Railroad. 
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It shows conclusively the great advantages 


|of a Railroad to a grazing country; and em- 
|phatically such will the southern part of the 


‘State of New-York become, when there shall 


802, be an easy and speedy access to market. 


It may not.be generally known, yet from this 


jarticle it will be readily perceived, that the sup- 


ply of meats, as well as of butter and milk, 


| will be of a much better quality, when trans- 


ported on a railroad, than. in any other way ; so 
with vegetables ; and at the same time the sup- 


ply will be much more abundant and conse- 


quently cheaper. To-this city, then, as -well 


jon account of the comfort and health of its 
\inhabitants, as for their pecuniary interest, is 


this railroad of great importance ; and to our 
citizens does it especially commend itself. 





From the Lycoming (Pennsylv’a) Chronicle, 
je learn that a meeting was held at the court- 
house in that county, upon the subject of the 
Elmira (N. ¥.) and Williamsport (Pennsylv’a) 
Railroad. It was there stated that a “* gen- 
tleman in that county had received a commu- 
nication from the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce relative to that road.’’ Thus it 
seems that our neighbors in Pennsylvania are 
resolved, not only to intercept the western trade, 
by connecting their works with the Ohio canal, 
and with Lake Erie at the town of Erie; but 
to hit us under the fourth and fifth ribs, also, 
by connecting with our own canal and Lake 
Ontario through the Cayuga-and Seneca Lakes. 
Very well, when they have accomplished both 
of those works, they will undoubtedly permit 
us to pass through their territery to Ohio, with 
our great western Railroad, so that New-York 
may at least enjoy the trade of the west when 
it cannot go to Philadelphia. 

When will New-York, like Pennsylvania, 
arise in her might, and say, We will, at least, 
enjoy all the advantages we'possess,—if enter- 
prise and perserverance can ensure it. 





Tuames Tunnet.—The Liverpool Albion 
says, arrangements have been made to resume 
this great work. ‘That the portion already 
completed, even afler the suspensien of six 
years, is in a state of perfect preservation. 





ies have been made by Dr. Nott, in the construction 
of steam boilers and furnaces. 





~ 





lmade. A permanent wharf will be in readiness. 


Railroad from Lynn to Boston.—We are inform- 
ed that arrangements are in progress for forming 


/@ company, to establish a Railroad between Lynn 


fand Boston. 


. 





We observe that a Convention of the citizens of 
Westers Pennsylvania is to be held at Butler, on 


ithe 34th instant, for, the purpose of devising means 


to insure the completion of the Pennsylvania Canal 
to the town of Erie. This work will, of course, 
open a-direct communication beiween Pittsburg and 
Lake Erie. The Sandy and Beaver Canal, which 
will connect the Ohio State Canal with Pittsburg, 
will also open a communication with the Lake.— 
The latter was commenced on the 25th ult... The 
Beaver and Mahoning Canal is another work. whose 
object is to unite the Ohio and Pennaylvania Canale, 
by a — nearly mid way between the two already 
named. ; ; 


The following extract from the Report of the 
Chief Engineer, relates to works in, and connected 
with, this harbor : 4 i 

Fort Hamiiton, Narrows, N. Y.—The slight de. 
fects in construction, always to be expected in a 
work of this ‘magnitude, have been repaired, and the 
fort may, by the end of the present year, be consider. 
ed as finished. mpeg Meat: 

Fort Lafayette, Narrows, N. Y.—A portion of the 
unexpended balance remaining on account of this 
work, has been applied to the repairs of the sea 
wall. This became necessary in consequence of the 
failure of the mortar with which it was pointed, and 
the settling of the wall in many places, 

Fort Columbus and Castle William, Governor's Is- 
land, New York Harbor.—The report of the Engi- 
neet charged with the repairs of these wo: 
highly favorable. In the former, the scarp 
except the pointing and parapets, have been finished; 
the counterscarp revetments, and revetments of the 
glacis, are nearly completed. The facing of the 
covered way revetment, leading from Fort Colum. 
bus to Castle William, will be-done this Fall. The 
masonry ot the magazines and barracks, as well as 
that of the communications connecting the former, 
is finished, as is also the facing of the redan.. All 
the masonry, of the birracks on the south, west, and 
north fronts is nearly finished, and the roofs ere in 
readiness to receive the covering; the 
of those on the east front is in a state of 
ness. Measures have been taken to finish the re. 
pairs of Castle Wiliam as speedily as practicable. 

Fort Schuyler, Throgs’ neck, East river, N. ¥.— 
Agreeably to your instructions, the operations on 
Throg’s Neck have been limited to the making 
such arrangements 18 will ennable the officer charged 
with the construction of this fort to prosecute the 
work with efficieney during the next ki 
season. The most ample preparations have 
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the time it is required: the necessary boate and 











It is rumored, that some very important discover- fs quality of stone, prepared, and indeed 
I 


machinery have been 


hing that may tend to expedite the work, 
Pomnoed, will be found in waiting. 
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"Iw Assemazy, April 14, 1834.- 
Report of the Select Committee, on the’ Petition of| 
Inhabitants of the County of Oswego, praying for 
the exploration and survey of an improved navigu- 
tion from Lake Ontario to the Hidsonriver, ¢-c. 
The subject referred to the committee, in whatever 
light it may be viewed, may justly be consideréd of 
the first importance, both to the enterprize and inter. 
ests ef the State of New-York. The citizens of this 
State have witnessed with high satisfaction the com- 
mencement, completion, and successful operation of 
the Erie canal, which has more than answered the 
expectations of its ardent and -patriotic projectors. 
The value of property has beén multiplied many fold ; 
the arm of industry has converted the almost intermi< 
nable regions of the forest in the western part of the 





state into fertile fields, enriching alike the hardy cul- 
tivator and the great commercial emporium of. thie 
State; cities and villages have arisen, as if by en- 
chantment, where, but for the Erie canal, would now 


sippi connected at different places with the great chain 
of western lakes, by means of canals and railroads. 
The ‘channels of communicatiow now opened and 
which will hereafter be opened between the lakes ana 
the interior, will be,thronged-with vehicles of trans- 
portation, cotiveying the rich fruits of the labors of 
millions of free and happy prople to flourishing cities 
and villages upon the shores of the lakes, whose po. 
pulation, wealth and enterprize will be equalled only 
by those upon the shores of the Atlantic. 

The surplus productions of this extensive region 
will find their way to the Atlantic. Natural commu- 
nications possess facilities and advantages which ar- 
tificial never will and never can. Lake and river nav- 
igation is being understood. _ Steam power has 
changed. every thing: Twenty-three by-gone years 
have witnessed improvements. in commercial facili- 
thes in our own State which have claimed the admi- 
ration and imitation of the world. 

The lethargy under which the peopl2 of Canada 
have slumbered for the last century, has been thrown 


have been a wilderness. Great and important have||!l, and they are now fully awake to the importance 


been. the results of these works of internal improve.||°! internal improvements. 


They are, beginning to 


ment, not only to this state, but to a portion of the ter-||2PPreciate ‘the natural. water communications with 
ritory bordering upon the basin of the great western which nature has so bountifully supplied them. They 
‘lakes. Let it not be supposed that the resources of||have entered the lists, and are nobly contending for a 


western New-York are exhausted, or that she has ar. 
rived at that point in. commercial and agricultural en. 
terprizé beyond which she.cannot and will not pass. 
The spirited and enterprizing citizens of that section 
of thie State are now calling <he attention of the Le- 
gislature to the construction of a canal from~Roches- 








participation in, if not a monopoly of, the rich dowry 
of the western trade. Their enterprize has caused a 
communication to be opened around the Falls of Niag- 
ara, a distance of forty-one miles, by which vessels 
carrying 1,000 barrels of flour can go through without 
being lightened, at an expense of one cent per barrel, 


ter, up the valley of the Genesee, to Olean on the||€xclusive of tolls. The amount of business done upon 


Allegany, the distance of 96 miles. 
of equal importance is now in contemplation to unite 





Another project||*his canal will be seen, by a reference to the fact, that 


50,000 barrels of salt passed through during the last 


the fertile regions of the north with the valley of the||5°480n, and’ had the requisite repairs been made so 


Mohawk, by means of a canal from Rome to the high 
falls of the Blaek river. Complete the Chenango ca- 
nal and the improvements already commenced, double 
the locks upon tke Erie canal east of Syracuse, con- 
struct those canals in contemplation, and your com- 
mittee confidently predict, that in ten years the Erie 
canal will not be adequate to the business of our own 
State, and the products of the west will he forced to 
find an outlet to the Atlantic through some other 
channel, 

Three great objects were primarily contemplated in 
constructing the Erie canal ; First, to furnisl? the citi. 
zens of this State with an easy and cheap conveyance 
of their surplus produce to market; second, to secure 
and preserve the trade of the west; third, revenue. 

The first of these objects has been attained, and the 
attention of your committee has been principally di- 
rected to a consideration of the second. That to se- 
cure and preserve the trade of: the west is an object 
worthy the continued exertions and resources of the 
« Empire State,” cannot and will not be denied ; that 
it is so secured may well be doubted. The- impor. 
tance of the western trade will be seen by.a view~ot 
the vast extent of country bordering upon and sur- 
rounding the western lakes, a region of country more 
fertile and productive the sun in his course thfough 
heaven does not shine upon. If we glance an eye 
over the immense regions connected by the western 
lakes and their tributary streanis, if we regatd the 
fertility of soil, the multiplicity of product which 
charactetize those regions, and if we combine these 
advantages afforded by nature with the moral energy 
of the free and active people who are spreading their 
increasing millions over its surface, what a vista thro’ 
the darkness of time opens upon tis! We see arts, 
science, industry, and social happiness, already in- 
creasing in those countries, beyoid what the most 
inflated fancy would have dared to hope, thirty or 
forty years ago. 

* As yet the commercial and agrichltural resources 
of the west are not developed. ‘f'iese twin sisters 
-of the wealth of nations are yet in their infancy. 
Owing to the rapid increase of po) iiation in Ohio. and 
the wild and uncultivated state of a portion of her 
territory, the surplus produétions of her farmers have, 
until recently been consumed within her own territory. 
Michigan and Iilinois, comparatively speaking, have 
furnished nothing for transportation ; but when their 
exhaustless soil shall be cultivated and improved by 
the hardy and industrious yeomanry of the north and 
east, who are emigrating thither to a degree unpre- 
cedented in the annals of our country, their rich pro- 
ductions will-be put afloat, and will find a market upon 
the shores of the Atlantic, through such channel as 
presents safety, cheapness and speed, and to the most 
advantageous market. The'citizens of the west have 
witnessed the coritmencement, progress, completion 
and effect of the splendid syetemfof internal improve. 
ments in this Staté, and are nobly imitating-the ex- 
ample with an enterprize and zeal worthy their char- 
acter, Already are the head waters of the Miseis- 








as to have opened the canal with the commencement 
of lake navigation, the revenue would-have amounted 
to more than 50,000 dollars. ; 

The evil which the Canal Commissioners feared in 
1812 now really exists. The produce designed for 
transportation upom the Upper Lakes is now let down 
to Lake Ontarto by means of this canal with facility, 
and for ‘a trifling expense. The prediction of the 
Canal Commis:ioners, ‘that articles for exportation, 
when once afloat on Lake Ontario, would, generally 
speaking, goto Mon.real, ynless our British neighbors 
were blind to their own interests,” is now fully verified. 
By a reference to the parliamentary proceedings of 
the Canadas during the last winter, it will appear ob- 
vious that they are not thus blind ; that on the contra- 
ry, they duly appreciate the importance of this trade, 
and that the greatest industry, activity and talent are 
employed in the attainment of further improvements 
on the most-magnificent scale. Aypropriations haye 
already been made for.the improvement of the St. 
Lawrence, by which it is intended to connect the At. 
lantic with thé lakes by. ship and steamboat navigation 
Let them make the Welland canal and the St. Law- 
rence navigable, as they purpose to do, and- which 
they will do, for steamboats, and Cleveland will be 
within a sixty hours’ ride of Montreal. ~ When these 
improvements are completed, vessels of 300 tons can 
load at Chicago, at Cleveland, at Detroit, at Oswego, 
and other ports on thé lakes, and deliver their cargoes 
at foreign-ports. When direct exportation has once 
succeeded, direct importation will follow as a matter 
of course. When the. Welland canal shall be com- 
pleted, and the St. Lawrence improved, as désigned, 
goods may be dedivered at Cleveland from London for 
less than one-half what it now costs by the way of 
New-York and the Erie canal. Make the Erie canal 
a public highway, and the Canadian route will, be 
preferable by one-quarter in point of expense. The 
vast superiority in the great point of economy in 
transportation, effected upon natural water communi- 
cation, admitting of navigation by large vessels or 
steamboats, above transportation upon canals and rail- 
roads, has been satisfactorily proved by experience on 
the Hudson, the lakes, and the great rivers of the 
west. Even at the present reduced rates of toll upon 
the Erie canal, river transportation has the advantage. 
by more than 300 per cent. The charge upon the 
transportation of wheat, per bushel, from Troy to 
New-York, is three cents, while the same transporta- 
tion for a like distance upon the canal cannot be ef. 
fected for less than ten-eents. 

The importance of the western trade has aroused 
a spirit of enterprize and competition in sister States. 
To participate in this trade, rival canals and railroads 
have been constructed in Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Virginia, and it cannot be denied that these are al- 
ready diverting a part of that trade from its natural 
current toward the lakes and the Erie canal, and will 
no doubt continue to produce such diversion in a ratio 
regularly augmented in their progress to completion. 























duce and.merchandize going to and coming from the 
fertile countries, at some distance south of the great 
chain of the lakes, and east and north of the tributary 
streams of the Mississippi, must find their way into 
Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania. ‘To prevent 
this diversion, the tolls upon the Erie and Ohio canals 
have been very judiciously reduced during the present 


winter. . ; 

The State of Pennsylvania has’ already declared, 
through one of her Senators in Congress, (Mr. Wil- 
kins,) during its present session, her determination 
‘+ still to go on in the advancement of -her great sys- 
tem of internal improvements. She would not stop 
short in her gredt works. No combination would 
have the power to arrest her progress, until she should 
have accomplished her ultimate object, of depriving 





the empire State of New-York of all the carrying 
trade of the west. To this great point Pennsylvania 
was rapidly advancing, and under the wise adminis- 
tration of her~ State Government, she would not stop 
short of its accomplishment. She was engaged in an 
honorable rivalry with the empire State of New-York 
for the rich dowry of the western trade, and she 
would not stop until she should have ‘obtained the 
treasure.” These’ works, then, which have cost 
Pennsylvania such enormous amounts, will be sus- 
tained, should they pay nothing but the annual repairs 
required to keep them in order. But Pennsylvania 
has obstacles to surmount of no ordinary character, 
before she will witness the consummation of the ob- 
jects declared by the honorable Senator. Nature has 
interposed an insurmountable barrier to the construc. 
tion of canals from the navigable waters leading to 
her commercial emporiurh and the Ohio. That Penn- 
sylvania does possess ‘advantages. over New-York 
cannot be concealed or denied. .Their canal and rail- 
roads were in successful opefation for the present 
season before the.20th of March last, while. our canals 
must remain closed by the frigid laws of nature, on an 
average of seasons, until the middle of April. » Goods 
were delivered at Pittsburg on the 26th of March, in 
eleven days from Philadelphia, and‘ before our eanals 
are opened, will be delivered. at the Sault St. Marie 
or Chicago. It is said, too, that the Pennsylvania 
route possesses a decided advantage, in point of time 
and expense; that merchandize can be delivered in 
fourteen days .at Cincinnati from Philadelphia, while 
from New-York, by the Erie and Ohio canals, it will 
require’ from twenty to twenty-five days, and frequent- 
ly much longer; and that the expense of transporta. 
tion from Philadelphia to Cincinnati, during the pres. 
ent season, will be $1.80 per hundred, while from 
New-York to Portsmouth, on the. Ohio, $2.06 1-4. 

That the trade of the west is of vast importance and 
is becoming yearly more and more important to the 
commercial interests of this State, cannot admit of 
doubt: and that there is danger of its being diverted, 
or a portion of it at least, through other channels 
than the Erie canal, to the Atlantic, your committee 
think is equally apparent: 

In the spirit of enterprize and rivalry with which 


jour southern and northern neighbors are actuated, 


your committee see no cause for serious apprehen- 
sion, jealousy, or alarm, because they believe it is 
within the power of this State to secure the trade of 
the west beyond the reach of competition or rivalry. 

The remedy and only remedy which can be applied 
to secure to ourselves and posterity this rich inheri- 
tance of national wealth, is by opening a communica. 
tion between the Hudson and lakes Ontario, Seneca, 
Cayuga and Onondaga, of sufficient magnitude to ad. 
mit the passage of the smaller class of steamboats, 
and of the ordinary vessels which nayigate those 
waters. The advantage to be derived from sucha 
communication must be apparent to all. It will.com- 
bine safety, cheapness and expedition, the three great 
considerations in commercial enterprize, and save the 
loss and expense attendant upon numerous trans- 
shipments. ‘ 

That such a communication is entirely practicable, 
your committee entertain no doubt. Whether the 
object can be better accomplished by improving the 
Mohawk river, Fish creek, and from thence into 
Oneida lake, and down the outlet to Three River 
point, and thence down the Oswego river to lake On. 
tario; or by enlarging the Erie canal and the Oneida 
lake side cut,.and thence to lake Ontario by the Onei- 
da lake and river, and the Oswego river, your com. 
mittee are unable to form an opinion, not possessing 
the requisite information. Upon ‘the practicability 
and. necessity of carrying this project into'exeéution, 
your committee have been referred to a commuhica- 
tion from Benjamin Wright, Esq,, late chief engineer 
of the New-York canals, addressed to Jos. E, Bloom- 
field, Esq., which is hereto attached, and'to which 
they beg leave to refer, as a paper much 





It cannot be questioned that a great portion of the pro. 





valuable information. . } 
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As to the expense of opening such communication, 


depth, with locks the size of the Welland ennals 





your committee possess no correct information upon 
which to base an opinion. Comparing, however, the 
estimates of Judge Wright in relation to the St. Law- 
rence canal, and estimates which have been made as 
to the expense of opening all the proposed channels 
of communication from Utica. to Oneida lake, and 
from thence to Ontario, Onondaga, Cayuga, and Se- 
neca lakes, (which latter is estimated at less than 
$900,000,) the cost will, when contrasted with the 
important results, be but trifling. 

The amount of revenue to be derived from trans. 
‘portation is difficult to be imagined, and mtich more 
difficult*to be ascertained. Judging, however, of the 
future from the past and the present, we may safely 
come to the conclusion, that ten years will not elapse, 
after the completion of the proposed project, before 
we witness the same busy scenes upon its waters 
that we do now upon the Erie canal. Calculation, 
like our advance in numbers, outruns fancy. “ Things 
which twenty years ago a man would have been 
laughed at for believing, we now see. At that time, 
the most ardent mind, proceeding on established facts 
by the unerring rules of arithmetic, was obliged to 
drop the pen at results which imagination could not 
embrace.” 

The Erie canal is but a carrying place between 
the Hudson and the great lakes. It bears about the 
same proportion to the amount of business which is 
dorie- between those waters now, as the Great West 
ern turnpike did twenty years since. Proportionably 
to the. wants of the country it affords about the same 
facilities. . 

It is unnecessary for your committee to dwell on 
the advantages which the commerce of the State must 
derivé from opening a scene so vast to its incessant 
activity, and to the influence which must result from 
holding beyond the reach of rivalry and competition, 
a key to the commerce of our western world. They 
are known, and will be duiy appreciated by the intel- 
ligent people of this State. 

Deeply impressed with the importance of the sub. 
ject, your committee are of opinion that,speedy mea- 
aurés ought to be adopted to carry into effect the 
prayer of the petitioners. In pursuance of. these 
views and opinions, your committee have prepared a 
bill, which they now ask leave to introduce. 





Letter from. Benjamin Wright, Esq. 
New-York, April I, 1834. 
Josrrn E. Broomrie.p, Esq. 
Dear Sirn,—Your favor of 29th ult. is before me, 


and I will endeavor to give you all the information|| 


in my power touching the subject of your letter, The 
project which the Canadians have in hand to make 
a steamboat canal of ten feet water, to pass all the 


rapids between Montreal and Ogdensburgh, on Lake||_ 


Ontario, is one which has a very important bearing 
in it# consequences upon the people of the State o1 
New-York, and the Erie canal tolls. It is certain to 
my mind, that with such a canal as I have projected 
along the*St. Lawrence and the Welland canal, in 
good order, that all the products of the soil, from all 
the Upper Lakes, can be carried totide water a great 
deal cheaper by this route than they can ever be done 
by the Erie canal or any other work. 

The plan of the improvements as projected along 
the St. Lawrence, is, to make short cana!s and locks 
around the rapids, leaving the’steamboat to pavigate 
the river and lakes in all’ the intermediate spaces. 
The whole length of all these canals (although in seven 
or eight different pieces), does not exceed 31 miles, 
aud about 175 feet of lockage. This can be execu- 
ted for about three millions of dollars, and completed 
in three years from the time it is commenced, if they 
choose to do so. . - 

That the Welland cana! can and will be put-in good 
order there-is no doubt, as it appears by the measures 
adopted at the last session of their Parliament, that 
they intend to make it a government work, and will 
no doubt.do se next winter. 

The question now arises, what shall be done by the 
State of New-York to retain the trade of the Upper 
Lakes to her great commercial port; under all these 
views of the matter? ‘I see no better plan than your 
memorial, adopted by the people of Utica, suggests, 
namely; by-@ large canal to the Oneida lake, or rather 
to;a@ certain point on Fish creek, where 8 feet water 
cathe at allitimes carried to the lake ; thence through 
the lake and down the outlet to Three Rivers, and 
then.down.the Oswegoriver. And I see by your let- 

ter, that your views extend to branching off up the 
a lake : this would be a. very 


which is 110 feet by.22 in the chamber. 

As I know the country weil, from having surveyed 
it, I see no point of extra’ expense in the -canal ex- 
cept in passing the Rome summit, and the plat of 
getting over Oriskany creek, and Sedaqueda; these 
latter I do not think would present any very formida- 
ble obstacles to good engineers; but I have not suffi. 
ciently digested a plan of the project that would eria- 
ble me to even approximate the expense. I know 
that you must look for water either from Fish creek, 
to the Rome sunimit, or from Black river. The for- 
mer would not be-expensive, as know and haye_sur- 
veyed a route where it may be brought easy and cheap. 

This project would, if executed,- enable vessels ot 
130 to 140* tons, to-navigate on the large rivers and 
lakes with sails, and on the canals be towed by horses, 
or it would permit steamboats of certain construction, 
with wheel in stern, to pass through; such boats, 
from a model I have seen, would carry 100 tons of 
goods or produce. 

The expense of such a project can only be known 
jby a rogular survey, and such survey~ought to be 
made by an engineer who’ knows the formation of 
the whole country,’and can adapt his plan to a good 
and cheap work, and overcome the various difficul- 
ties best. ‘ 

I have not said any thing about the competition 
\which -is to be looked for from Pennsylvania if she 
igoes on to form a connectien, beiween her canal at 
Pittsburg with the Ohio canal at Akron. This latter 
place is about 40 miles. from Cleaveland, on Lake 
\irie, and we see already that Pennsylvania has been 
\this year navigating her canals since about the 10th 
lof March. The truth is, and we ought not to dis. 
'guise it, that Pennsylvania can nayigate three or four 
;weeks earlier than we can, and even Canada can open 
iher Welland canal nearly. one fmonth earlier than 
lwe can oyr Erie canal, and the St. Lawrence canal 
‘can be navigated earlier than our canals if they pay a 
\litte attention to management to clear the ice. That 
ithe projeet of making a canal ot the size I have named 
|from Utica to Oneida lake is feasible at an expense 
|not alarming, is certainly true; indecd, with the ex- 
iception of the difficulties at the summit and east of it, 
lall the country is as favorable as you ¢an wish or de. 
isire. That’such canal will be able to-transport much 
‘cheaper than the present canal, taking into considera. 
|tion that stch a large portion of distance’between Os. 
|wego and Utica is natural waters, there can be no 
\doubt ; and that the time will soon arrive when we must 
jexpect competitors for that lake trade, is also certain, 
land in the race for this important object it is of vital 
importance that we should have early and sound _in- 
formation on every point relating to this matter, so as 
to act promptly and definitely when we do act, cannot 
be doubted. ; tk 
If such a project was well executed so far as from 
Oswego to Utica, there is no doubt its advantagés 
would be such as to show the propriety of conveying 
it on to some proper points of the Hudson, and then 
we should see whether we cannot compete success- 
fully with any of our neighbors, north or south of us. 
The prize contending for is a grand one, and well 
worthy of the exertions of the State-of New-York. 

Permit me to make one.remark before I close as to 
the Oneida river, below Oneida lake. - I have undey- 
stood that some surveys have been made to estimate 
the expense of overcoming the three rapids in the 18 
niles of this river between Oneida lake and Three 
River point. Let me say that great care is necessary 
to prevent injury to the country, by dams, across this 
river, which I have heard is the plan proposed.; Ther 
is a great extent of flat country along this river, and 
no dams ough tto be made on any account. I am deci- 
dedly of opinion that the improvements ought to be by 
short canals and locks. - One at the outlet of the lake 
would be about one mile, one at Cockederoy three. 
fourths of a mile, and one at Oak Orchard : «gay one 
mile, . all the other parts of the river are, or may ea- 
sily be, made 8 feet water, and this would do no inju- 
ry to the country. . 

I have suggested the above from my wish to see 
every improvement. of this kind, when attempted, 
done right, and I know too well the eyils toa country 
to have a pernicious plan of such works adopted. 

I am not perfectly satisfied with the size of the 
locks and canal as you proposed, I should prefer locks 
24 and 26 feet wide, and a canal not less than 75 to 
80 feet on the surface.’ However, ‘this is a future 
consideration, and when orders are given for the sur- 
vey, the estimate. can be madé on as many different 
plans as shall be though: advisable. 








800d addition to the whole project: 
r You ask ine to give my views of the expense @ 
“stich a work ‘from! ‘Utica to'the Oneida lake, upon the 





your obedient servant, ‘Benj. WRricHr. 


* Vessels® of this toaniige meastirement will carry 250 
a | 


plan you propose, of 60 feet canal width and 8 feet ,ons dead weight. —J. 





With great respect and esteem, I am, dear . sir,}}; 


ie 





Importance and Advantages of Railroads. 
. — the railroads now in 38, those 
y which it is pruposed to connect the metropo- 
lis with Hirsinghain: Manchester, and Liver- 
pool, are in every point of view the most inte- 
resting and important. ‘This line has been un- 
dertaken by two distinct companies, under the 
sanction of different acts of Parliament. ‘That 
part which connects London with Birmingham 
has been undertaken by a joint-stock company, 
under the title of the “ London and Birmingham 
Railway Company :” the continuation of the 
line is carried from Birmingham to Warrington, 
where it unites with a branch of the Liverpool 
and Manchester railway, which runs from War- 
rington to Newton, a point of the main line just 
midway between Liverpool and Manchester. 
This line from Birmingham to Warrington is 
incorporated under thie title of the ‘ Grand June- 
tion Railway Company.’ The acts of incorpo- 
ration, like others of the same kind, have been 
opposed in Parliament by many landed proprie , 
etors. The act for the Birniinghaut and Lon- 
don Company was, in the first instance, thrown 
out of the House of Lords through the influ. 
ence of a single peer, because he apprehended 
some annoyance to a mansion of his,gin the 
neighborhood of which the railway must have 
passed : although it appeared that this mansion 
was one which he was not in the habit of 
occupying. The noble proprietor and his 
friends on the committee did not attend to hear 
the evidence: they came, however, to the divi- 
sion, and threw out the bill. How the ker 
ny was able to remove this’ opposition in tl 
subsequent session of Parliament we do not 
know ; but removed it was, and the bill passed. 
The ill effects of the slopes on the Manches- 
ter and Liverpool railway have impressed on 
engineers the indispensable necessity of ayoid- 
ing them, or rendering them as gentle as possi- 
ble-in future undertakings. This objeet will be 
attained in a great degree on the Birmingham 
and London line, but at an enormous expense. 
The country through which it will pass is of an 
undulating character; so that there is scarcely 
a mile-of the road in which either cuttings’ or 
embankments will not be necessary. re 
the elevations to be encountered are inconside- 
rable, a level is obtained by forming a chasm in 
the crest of the hill, and using the stuff re- 
moved from it to form an embankment in the 
valley; but there are{ numerous elevations 
along the proposed line of road, which either 
from their great height or other causes render 
this method impracticable. In such cases the 
level of the road will be maintained by penetra. 
ting the elevations by tunnels. Ofthese struc- 
tures eleven were proposed in the Parliament- 
ary plan; but it is probable that cuttings will 
be substituted for some of them as‘ the work 
proceeds, and that the actual number will not 
exceed eight: the largest will be constructed at 
Kilsby, near Daventry, seventy-seven miles 
from London ; it will be about a mile and a 
half in length. Another, situate’ about two 
miles beyond Watford, will be a mile in length. 
That which willfpass under Primrose Hill, and 
under the roads leading from’ the Regent’s 
Park, and from St. Joln’s Wood to Finchley, 
will be half a mile in length: one near Weedon 
will be three-quarters of a mile long, but none 
of the others will exceed a quarter of a mile in 
length. 
he principal obstacle to the adoption of tun- 
nels on railways, worked by steam power, has 
been the want of sufficient ventilation. The 
furnace of the engine soon renders the ait unfit 
for breathing, the impurity produced by the 
Pp of one engine might continue 
arrival of thelnext. It is proposed, in the 
longer tunnels, to overcome this difficulty by 
providing shafts or chimneys at short intervals, 
carried oe ee whee) a oer: to the ae 
face of the above. In casefof thé 
ng eunnel at Kileby, some of these shafts will 
be one hundred feet high ; in the other 
|they ‘will vary from thirty to seventy 
of them will be eight feet in diameter. We are 
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expedient for ses of ventilation has yet 
been ecortaniel te experiment, It has been 
stated that the speed with which the engines 
will traverse the tunnels will be so great, that 
very little ventilation will suffice. But the ven- 
tilation necessary for the ‘tunnel will be the 
same, at whatever speed the. engine may pro- 
ceed ; for the air drawn through the fire during} 
the passage of the engine will be the same what- 
ever the speed may be. Each stroke of the pis- 
ton will draw through the fire the same quanti- 

ty of atmospheric air ; and it is obvious that 
; the same. number of strokes, of the piston will 

roduce the same number of revolutions of the 
wheels, and therefore the same progressive ad- 
vance ofthe engine at whatever rate the piston 
may move. If the engine moves rapidly 
through the tunnel, it will, therefore, still vitiave 
the same quantity of atmospheric air ; but there 
will be this convenience, that the passengers 
will not be detained in the air so vitiated any 
considerable length of time. ‘The longest tun- 
nel upon the projected line will be traversed in 
less than five minutes, and the shafts will sub- 
sequently remove, though perhaps not very 
speedily, the impure air. 

In cases where it is not found practicable to 
traverse the valleys by eimbankments, bridges 
to support the railroad, of great extent, have 
been projected, by which the valleys may be 
arched over. One of the most stupendous of 
these works is the viaduct intended to bestride 
the valley of the Ouse. This work, which will 
be situate between Newport Pagnel. and Stony 
Stratford, will cross the valley of the Ouse about 
a mile and a half eastward of the latter town; 
its extreme length will be a milé and a quarter, 
and the height of the level of the rails at the 
centre arch above that of the water will be near- 
ly fifty feet ; the centre portion will be support- 
ed on seven magnificent arches, each of fifty 
feet water-way ; the keystone of each arch not 
to be less than twenty-five feet above the surface 
of the ground. ~The extreme ends of the via- 
duct will be formed by embankments. By such 
gigantic efforts of labor and skill, the inequali- 
ties of the ground will be greatly diminished, 
though not absolutely overcome. 

Between the extremities of the line at London 
and Birmingham, there ‘will remain five ridges 
of. different elevations, separating six valleys 
varying in depth; so.that the line undulates 
throughout nearly its whole extent.» The en- 
tire length will be 111} miles: of this there 
will only be nine and a quarter miles absolutely 
level. Proceeding from the Depot near Prim. 
rose Hill there is a gentle descent of eight feet 
in two miles to the valley of the Brent; there is 
then a gradual ascent amounting to 128 feet in 
eleven miles, by which the line is conducted to 
the crest of the first ridge.at Olney; the road 
then descends eleven perpendicular feet, and 
crosses the valley of the Colne; it next en- 
counters the second ridge, which it ascends for 
fifteen. miles at the average rate of about four- 
teen feet in a mile. From the summit of this 
ridge, situate at Tring, thirty miles from the 
Depot, it will descend for twenty-three. miles, 
falling 160 feet; here it will be conducted by) 
the great viaduct over the valley of the Ouse,| 
and again ascend a ridge at. Blisworth, between, 
Northampton and Towcester: from the viaduct 
to the summit of this ridge the road ascends 100 
perpendicular feet in 6 miles, being at the rate of 
about sixteen feet in a mile; it then again falls 
forty feet in five miles, and crosses the valley 
of the Ahen near Weedon, sixty-four miles 
from the Depot. It next crosses a ridge which 
intersects the line between Daventry and. Nor-. 
thampton at Kilsby: this ridge is ascended by 
a slope twelve miles in length, and rising se- 
venty-six feet. From Kilsby summit the road 
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descends into the valley of the Avon by a slope 
of fourteen miles, descending 132 perpendicular 
feet; the line here, after crossing the Avon, 
passes through Coventry, and ascends the last 
ridge at Berkswell summit, by a slope of seven 
: saline and a half, rising 115 perpendicular feet : 





anda half, falling fifty-seven perpendicular feet ; 
from which it ascends by anether slope of ten 
Birmingham. 

‘On the’ whole line there are twenty-five miles 


mingham, in which there is an ascending slope 
at the average rate of fifteen feet in a mile ; and 


there is a descending slope of.the same inclina- 


is such, that, in descending, the train may be 
safely permitted to move by gravity, so that 
during the descent the whole of the moving pow- 
er may be saved. The power saved on the de- 
scending slopes may, therefore, be considered 
as nearly proportional to the additional power 
required.in the. ascending ones ; and as ho'part 
of the road will require @ greater addition to the 
power requisite on the level than two-thirds, 
the locomotive efigines at present used, imper- 
feet though they be, will be fully equal to the 
exigencies of the line. The expenditure of 


greater than in returning ; because the station 
at Birmingham is about 350 perpendicular feet 
above the station at London. ‘ 

The width of this magnificent road on the 
embankments will be twenty-eight feet ; the 
rails of each line will be“five feet asunder, and 
the line will be separated by a space of six feet ; 
an additional space of six feet will be left on 
each side between the outer rails and the edge 
of the embankment. Where the road is cut 
through, elevations an additional foot in width 
will be allowed to each side for drains: the 
deepest chasms by which the road penetrates 
the elevations will not exceed fifty-five feet,— 
the greater number, of course, being considera- 
bly less; .and the highest embankments by 
which valleys-are crossed will not exceed 45 
perpendicular feet. The width of the road in 
the tunnels will be six feet less than on the 
embankments ;. there being only a space of 
three feet left between the outer rails on each 
side, and the walls of the tunnel. The sides of 
the embankment will slope downwards by a 
more gentle inclination than that used on. the 
embankments of the Manchester railway, be- 
ing at the rate of two horizontal feet to one foot 
perpendicular. 

Supposing—what, consistently with the re- 
sults of the whole history of human invention, 
is in the fast degree improbable—that the loco- 
motive engines, though now only in their infan- 
cy, shall not receive any farther improve- 
ments, the time of a first class train from Lon- 
don to Birmingham would be only five hours 
and a half. The gentleness of the slopes will 
render their motion almost as uniform andfpunc- 
tual as that of the hands of a time-piece ; so that 
ithe passage of the’ successive trains from hour 
to hour through the different. parts of the coun. 
try will almost serve the purposes of a clock. 

It appears from documents obtained from the 
public offices, that the present nuniber of pas- 
sengers between Liverpool and London annu- 
ally amounts to about half a million. If we 
may apply ta this railroad results proportionate 
to those with which we are furnished by that of 
Manchester, we should expect that the number 
of passengers between the two towns would be 
increased in a'threefold proportion. But there 
are obvious reasons which lead us to expect a 
much larger inerease of intercourse, in propor- 
tion to the population of the two towns, than 
in the case of Manchester and-Liverpool. ‘Be- 
tween these two places, tiie railroad passes 
through not a single town, or even village ; the 
intercourse is, therefore, in a great degree con. 
fined to the population of Manchester and Li- 
verpool themselves. Now, a large portion of 
the intercourse on the Birmingham and London 
railway will be supplied from the populous 
towns which skirt its course on either side. 
These tributary streams may be expected to 
swell the main eurrent to at least double its 
magnitude. The distances of the principal 


of such an finde the Blyth, by a’ slope of three miles 
miles, rising forty-eight feet, to the station at (3 


and a half, proceeding from London to Bir-|/ 


there are eighteen ‘miles and a half in which|| 


tion. ‘The .extreme gentleness of these slopes|| 


power from London to Birmingham will be} 











from this summit it again descends into the 


places adjacent to the line, in time, from Lon 


don, ae railways to be formed, 
would be as follows : yee ws 
Apladbeeg, co Bos Oe 
ylesbury, | 
Bedford, 3 30 
Birmingham, 5 30 
Dudley, - 6 —_— 
Kettering 4 15 
_ Kidderminster, 6 30 
Leamington, 5 _ 
Northampton, 3 — 
Rugby, 4 —_— , 


The Grand ian railroad, from Birming. 
ham to Warrington, will be a work presenting 
less difficulties, and attended with a mere limit- 
ed investment of capital. ‘The country through 
which it.passes is less intersected by ridges and 
other inequalities ; although here also’a consi- 
derable extent of cuttings and embankments 
must necessarily be made. As a commercial 
speculation, it is needless to say that it presents 
the fairest- prospects of a successful issue : 
indeed, the formation of the Birmingham and 
London line rendered the Grand Junction line 
inevitable. Thus, the whole kingdom from 
London, in a north-westerly direction. to Li- 
verpool, will be traversed by this great artery 
of communication ; producing an interchange 
of benefits, slivaical, and moral, commercial, 
social, and political, the importance and amount 
of which it would be impossible to estimate or 
predict. ‘ 

The formation of this great line of cheap and 
rapid communication has rendered the con- 
struction of similar means of intercourse in 
other directions inevitable ; otherwise the be- 
nefits of the metropolitan market would be al- 
most exclusively conferred upon those agricul- 
tural and manufacturing producers whose good 
fortune might place them in its neighborhood. 
In their own defence, therefore, landed proprie- 
tors and capitalists in every part of the country 
must exert themselves; for whatever doubts 
they’ may have formerly entertained as to the 
expediency of constructing such means of com- 
munication with the metropolis, they can hard- 
ly any longer hesitate as to what they should 
now do; unless they desire to see themselves 
cut off from the benefits arising from the pro. 
duction of articles which cannot be transported 
on turnpike roads or canals in competition with 
railroads. We find, accordingly, that various 
undertakings have already been set on foot for 
the construction of extensive lines of communi- 
cation, in other directions from the metropolis. 
An act of Parliament was passed, during the 
last session, for the construction Of line con- 
necting London with Southampton and Ports- 
mouth, passing through Esher, Basingstoke, 
and Winchester. As this project was counte- 
nanced by the principal Ianded proprietors 
through whose property it will pass, the act 
passed the legislature without difficulty or ex- 
pense. : 

The projectors of another line were not, 
however, so fortunate. It was proposed to 
cross the kingdom by a railroad in a direction 
due west from the metropolis, extending to 
Bristol, and passing through Maidenhead, 
Reading, and Bath, and in the immediate vici- 
nity of Windsor, Oxford, Gloucester, Chelten- 
ham, and Devizes. The company who applied 
for this act experienced, during the last session, 
the most vexatious and determined opposition 
on the part of some of the landed proprietors ; 
and, after having been driven to an expendi- 
ture of above £30,000, in the prodiction of 
evidence, and in other parliamentary charges, 
the bill, though it passed the Commons, was 
thrown out in the Committee of the Lords, 
through the influence, it has been said, of 
single Peer! The Company will find means 
to remove the opposition, and the bill will pro- 
bly _ in the next session. This railway 
would facilitate the communication of the me- 
tropolis with Wilts, Somerset, Gloucester, 
Wells, Bridgewater, Taunton, Exeter, Ply- 
mouth, Devonport, Falmouth, and many other 
places. It would also, in conjunction with 








steam navigation, connect the metropolis with 
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the ports of the Bristol channel, with 7 
Weles, 2 and with the south-western coast 0 
Ireland. — ; ; 

The Southampton line will open an easy 
communication with the coast of Hampshire, 
‘and by the Southampton steam-packets, with 
the Isle of Wight; and the Channel Islands ; 
also with the ports of St. Malo, Havre, and 
Cherbourg. If the railway contemplated be- 
tween Havre and Paris should be constructed, 
a@ communication would be thus opened be- 
tween London and Paris, which would reduce 
the time of transit between those capitals to 
about twenty-four hours, allowing twelve hours 
for the voyage by steam from Southampton to 
Havre. at 

To form an estimate of the effects which 
these. yast undertakings are likely to produce 
on the intercourse of the country, it will be ne- 
cessary to consider the travelling which at pre- 
sent exists on these lines, and to compare it 
with ‘the effects produced on the intercourse 
between Manchester and Liverpool. : It appears 
from evidence given before parliamentary com. 
mittees, that the. annual number of passengers 
between London and Birmingham amounts to 
488,342. By the stamp-office returns, it ap- 
pears that the income produced from coaches 
passing along the proposed route of the South- 
ampton railroad, at the present charge for tra- 
velling, amounts to fuur hundred and forty-six 
thousand one hundred and ninety-three pounds 
annually. Now, if we assume that the average 
cost of travelling the Whole distance to South- 
ampton is one pound, it will follow that the 
travelling along that line is equivalent to 
446,193 travellers annually, the whole distance. 
It appears also, from similar returns, that the 
number of travellers along the proposed line of 
the Great Western Railway at present may be 
estimated at 302,118. Thus, along these three 
lines, the present intercourse would stand as 
follows : 





Birmingham, 488,342 
Bristol, 302,118 
Southampton, 446,193 





Total, 1,236,653 
Now, we have already stated that the num. 
ber of passengers between Manchester and-Li- 
verpool, before the establishment of the rail- 
road, was at the rate of 450 daily ; and that it 
was during the half year ending 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1833, at the rate of 1210 daily’; being an 
increase in the ratio of eight to three, very 
nearly. Supposing, then, that the three rail- 
roads now contemplated produce a like increase 
of intercourse, we shall obtain the probable 
number of passengers upon them by increas- 
ing the above estimate in the ratio of eight to 
three; the results would be as follow: 
Birmingham, 1,302,244 
Bristol, 805,642 
Southampton, — 1,189,848 


Total, 3,297,734 

Thus, the number of persons who would pass 
annually to and from the metropolis, along 
these three lines of road, would be nearly equal 
to a fourth of the whole population of Great Bri- 
tain. 

Our limits compel us to omit the notice of 
numerous important railways which are in 


contemplation, and ‘some of which are in a state} 


of very forward preparation ; ainong these, 
there is one entitled to more especial notice, 
being not much less in extent than the Li- 
verpool and Manchester railway, and passing 
through ‘# district of great commercial impor- 
tance. The line we allude to will be carried 
from the town of Preston in a southern direc- 
tion through Wigan, to the Manchester rail- 
way; on which it will enter at a point equally 
distant between Manchester sa Liverpool ; 
thus connecting the whole district, for a dis- 
tance of twenty-two miles from Preston to New- 
ton, with Manchester and Liverpool. The act 
for this railway has passed the legislature, and 
it is now constructing under the direction of 
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Mr, Charles Vignoles, civil engineer, 


and Sel 


_ A line of railroad is already in an advanced 
state, by which it is proposed to connect Leeds 
by, and thus open a more easy and rat 
pid communication between that importan-. 
mart and the port of Hull. Another line is in 
preparation, by which to cross the neck of the 
island, and to connect the Irish Channel with 
the German Ocean, extending from Carlisle to 
Newcastle. 


Of the ‘shorter railroads ‘in progress may be 
mentioned that proposed to be carried from 
London Bridge to Greenwich. -This work 
ought perhaps more probably to be called a 
piaduct, since it will be sustained by masonry, 
supported by a series of arches, for nearly the 
whole distance: its length will be three miles 
and three quarters, and the time will be twelve 
minutes. ; 

> The only railroad yet undertaken in Ireland 
is that which connects Dublin with King’s 
Town, a distance of about seven miles. This 
road, which is now completed, has been exe- 
cuted under the superintendenve of Mr. Vig- 
noles. King’s Town and its neighborhood is 
the most populous district around Dublin ; and 
besides being the most favorite watering-place, 
is at present the place of residence of the fami- 
lies of most of the wealthier mercantile and 
professional classes. By a recent arfrange- 
ment, the post-office steam:packets from Li. 
verpool and Holyhead land at King’s Town 
harbor, instead of Howth. These.circumstan- 
ces, combined with other local advantages, pre- 
selit a fair probability of the success of this 
railway. 

Notwithstanding the unquestionable commer- 
cial advantages which have resulted to the jyint- 
stock company which established the Manches- 
ter railroad, it is certain that these advantages 
are considerably less than they would have been 
had there been sufficient previous experience 
in the working of railroads, under the circum- 
stances of so vast an amount of rapid.transport 
as the company have found it necessary to un- 
dertake. Much still remains to be learned, not 
only with respect to the construction of the 
locomotive power, but likewise respecting the 
construction of the railroad itself. “The cost of 
‘he locomotive power has been so great, that 

ne directors lately thought it advisable to ap- 

point a. sub-committee of their own body, as- 
sisted by Mr. Booth, their treasurer, to inquire 
and report respecting the causes of the amount 
of this item of their expenditure, and to ascer- 
tain whether any and what measures could be 
devised for the attainment of greater economy: 
A very able and satisfactory report was made 
by this committee, or, to speak more correctly, 
by Mr. Booth, who was the only individual con- 
nected with,it who really had a competent 
knowledge of the subject of inquiry. 

It appears that previous to the establishment 
of the railway, Messrs. Walker and Rastrick, 
engineers, .werejemployed bythe Company to 
visit various places where steam power was 
applied on railways; for the purpose of form- 
ing an estimate of the probable expense of 
working the railway by locomotive and by fixed 
power: These engineers recommended the 
adoption of locomotive power, and their esti- 
mate was, that the transport might be effected 
at the rate of .278 of a penny, or very Jittle more 
than a farthing per ton per mile. In the year 
1833, five years after this investigation took 
place, it was found that {the actual cost was 
.§625 of a penny, or something more than a half- 
penny per ton per mile; being considerably 
above double the estimated rate. Mr. Booth 
very properly directed his inquiries to as¢ertain 
the cause of this discrepancy, by comparing the 
various circumstances assumed by Messrs. 
Walker and Rastrick in making their estimate, 
with those under which the transport was ac- 
tually effected. The first point of difference 
which he. observed was the speed of transport : 
the estimate was founded on an assumed speed 
of'ten miles an hour, and it was stated that a 
four-fold speed would require an addition of 50 







transport bei tC) A : in. 
ts statement, Mr. Booth holds it to be necessary 
to_add 25 per cent. on thatscore. 








per cent, to the power, without taking into ac- 






















The next point of difference is in the amount 


of the loads : the statement is founded upon the 


assumption, that every engine shall start with 
its full complement of load, and that with this it~ 
shall go the whole distance. The facts, how- — 
ever, are, says Mr. Booth, that instead of a full 
load of profitable carriage from Manchester, — 
about half the waggons come back empty; and 
instead of the tonnage being conveyed 
whole way, many thousand tons are conveyed 
only half the. way: also; instead of the daily 
work being uniform, it is extremely fluctuating. 

It is further remarked, that in order to accom 
plish the transport of goods from the branches, 
and from intermediste places, engines are de- 
spatched several times a-day, from both ends 
of the line, to clear the road; the object of this 


jarrangement being rather to lay the foundation 


of a beneficial intercourse in future, than with 
a view to any immediate profit. Mr. Booth 
makes a rough estimate of the disadvantages 
arising from these circumstances, by rm 
them at 33 per cent. in addition to the original - 
estimate. 
The next point of difference is the fuel. In 
the orginal estimate, coal is assumed as the 
fuel, and is taken at the price of five shillings 
and tenpence per ton: now the Act of Parlia- 
ment forbids the use of coal, which would pro- 
duce smoke ; the conipany have, therefore, 
been obliged to use coke, at seventeen shilli 
and sixpence a ton. Taking coke, then, to 
equivalent to coal, ton for ton, this would add - 
.162 to the original estimate. 


These several diserepancies being allowed 
for, and.a proportional amount being added to 
the original estimate, the ammount would be 
raised’ to’ .601 of the penny per ton per mile, 
which is within one-fortieth of a penny of the 
actual ,cost. This difference is considered to 
be sufficiently aceounted for by the wear and 
tear produced by the rapid motien ; more es- 
pecially when it is considered that many of the - 
engines were constructed before the rn 
was aware of the great speed that would be re- 
quired. 

When we formerly called the attention of-our 
readers to this subject, we stated that the pro- 
ceedings on this railway ought to be regarded 
as merely experimental ; that the engines must 
be consequently varied in weight ayd propor- 
tion; that each quarter would produee new 
ones of increased power and efficiency; and 
that, consequently, the expenses thus incurred 
for a given amount of traffic ought not to be 
regarded as the permanent and regular expenses 
of the road, but rather as-the priee paid for that 
knowledge which could be obtained by no other 
means than by.experiments on the same vast 
scale. We find that subsequent events have 
fully confirmed our opinions. , 

«¢ What then,” says Mr. Booth, in the Report 
already alluded to, “is the result of these oppo- 
site and mutually counteracting circumstances ? 
and what is the present position ef the Compa- 
ny in respect of their moving power? Simply, 
that they are still in a course of experiment, to — 
ascertain practically the best construction, and 
the most durable materials, for engines required . 
to transport greater weights, and at greater ye- 
locities, than had till very recently beem consi- 
dered possible ; and which, a few years ago, it 
had not entered into the imagination of the 
most daring and sanguine inventor to conceive ; 
and farther, that these experiments have ne- 
cessarily been, made, not with the calm delibe~ 
ration and quiet pace which a salutary caution 
recommends, making good each step im the 
progress of discovery before advancing another 
stage, but amidst the bustle and 
ties of, and large and. inereasing, traffie ; the 
directors being altogether rant of the time _ 
each engine would last, 
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have been in a great measure surmounted, and} most disadvantageous ‘mechanical conditions. 


your committee conceive that they are war- 
ranted in ing that the expenditure in this 
department will, ere long, be materially reduced, 
more especially when they corisider the relative 
of the engines at the present time 
— with what it was two years ago.” — 
e must now conclude these observations} 
on the Manchester railroad, without noticing 
what appears to us of scarcely Jess importance 
than the subject to which the Committee have 
directed their inquiries,—we mean the state ot 
the road itself. No-one who has recently tra- 
velled on it can be ignorant to‘what a great ex- 
tent the wore nd swinging of the carriages| 
from side to side is inateneed- We are quite 
aware of the impossibility, under the circum- 
stances, to obviate entirely an effect of this 
kind ; but it now amounts to a degree which: is 
not only inconvenient to travellers, but which 
cannot fail to be highly detrimental both to the 
and to the road. This effect will 
do 88 be traced to the inequalities which 
have been produced in the joinings of the rails. 
On examining the rails im various parts of the 
road, we found a very smal! proportion of them 
in which the joinings had maintained that de- 
gree of exactness which is indispensable to 
safety and stability, when great speed is at- 
tempted. In most cases, the surface of one 
rail at the joint is more qr less depressed below 
the surface of the other, 'and in some cases this 
depression amounts to a serious fraction of an 
inch. The conséquence is, that the passage of 
the wheels over the rails can be distinctly felt in 
the carriages, and wherever two inequalities do 
not occur together at corresponding joints, and 
im the same direction, the carriage receives a 
lurch more or less violent according to the 
amount of the inequality. The effect of the 
collision of the wheels on the rails at the joints 
is, in many cases, rendered quite perceptible. 


We have ourselves taken from the road pieces} 


of iron of considerable magnitude, detached 
from the rails at those joints ms the succession 
of blows which they receive as the wheels pass 
overthem. The remedy for these defects must 
be sought in giving greater stability to the 
sleepers and chairs which sustain the rails. It 
would be also extremely desirable to keep an 
exact register of the breakages of rails in diffe. 
rent parts of the road,—specifying in every case 
the part of the rail where the fracture takes 
place. By this means we should be enabled to 
trace, with some degree of certainty, the causes 
of this course of wear. For example, it is at 
present doubtful on what part of the road frac- 
tures most frequently take place ; it is said to 
be on the descending planes ; but we appre- 
hend that this statement depends more on con. 
yecture than on ascertained facts. It would be 
also! useful to ascertain whether the fractures 
take place more frequently over the chairs or 

‘them; also, whether they happen of- 
tener at the extremities of the rails, or in some 


intermediate part. The surface of the fractures} 


should also, in every case, be carefully examin- 
ed, to determine whether any accidental flaw 
has existed in the structure of the metal. Such 
a body of facts as it is in the power of the Di- 
rectors to collect, at no cost to the Company, 
but by giving the necessary directions to their 
subordinate agents, would form an invaluable 
storehouse knowledge for the ‘guidance of, 
their future operations, and those of other rail- 
‘We e that one source of extraordinary 
nse, to which the Company’ have been 

seted, may be traced to the adoption of fish- 
instead of el rails, and to the in- 
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rail—but-in.a rail of this form, on the slighest 
subsidence of the sleeper, or shifting of the 
chair, the rail being deserted by its support, its 
weakest point is iminediately exposed to the 
incumbent weight of the waggons: under the 
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In a word, the very circumstances which con- 
stitute the advantage of the’ fish-bellied rail are 
here reversed, and produce a proportionate lia- 
bility to fraeture.. Independently of this, the 
weight of the rails’ (35 lbs. per yard) was quite 
insufficient ; and we believe that where frac- 
tures take place, the Company. have deemed it 
advisable to replace them by rails at 50 lbs. to 
the yard. 

The Leeds and Selby Railroad Company have 
profited [by this experience, and have rejected 
the fish-bellied rail; laying down a durable 
road of parallel rails at 50 Ibs. per yard. 

The advantages of railroads have of late 
years become so-apparent, that their construc- 
tion has been undertaken to a certain extent on 
the Continent. In France, a double line of 
railroad has been constructed, extending from 
St. Etienne to Lyons, a distance of thirty-four 
miles. ‘This road is not adapted for very heavy 
transport, the rails weighing only 26 lbs. per 
yard. To obtain. a sufficient level, fourteen tun- 
nels were constructed ; one of these is a mile in 
length ; another, more-than half a mile, is car- 
ried under the river Gier. - The road is carried 
by a viaduct over the Soane. In the cost of 
this road we have.a notable example of the com- 
mercial wisdom of our neighbors, who paid for} 
the iron used on it four times the price at which 
they could have obtained it from us? A _ part) 
of this road is a self-acting plane, on which the | 
loads are moved by their own weight; on the) 
anne parts of it locomotive engines have been) 
used. 

A continuation of this road. has been con-| 
structed from St Etienne to Roanne, extending| 
about fifty-five miles. [t-consists of.a single] 
track ; the first thirteew miles being formed of 
cast iron rails of 43 lbs. to the yard, and the last} 
forty-two miles of rolled iron, 26 Ibs. to the yard. | 

Among the enterprises of this kind under-) 
taken in Germany, the railroad from Budweis to) 
Lintz merits-notice. The extent of the line is) 
about eighty English miles ; it was commenced | 
under the direction of Gerstner in 1825, and is | 
composed of woodén beams, bearing flat rails) 
of iron, six yards in length, two inches in) 
width, and one-third of an inch in thickness.’ 
It is intended for the purposes of general com. 
merce, but more especially for the transport! 
of salt. 








Foov.—By the experiments.of Dr. Beau-| 
mont, it has been-satisfactorily proved that! 
from whatever is introduced into the stom-; 
ach, the same article is invariably elaborated, | 
whether animal or vegetable, tough or ten-| 
der, it matters not; the result is the same,| 
under all circumstances, when the digestive) 
process is properly earried on. In the; 
vicinity of Hudson’s Bay, one of the ex-| 
ploring party, in those inhospitable regions,| 
says he visited a cabin, one evening, when) 
the inmates were at supper, which consisted, 
of raw flesh of seals, fat, birds: and entrails, 
which constituted a delicious meal. A young’ 
girl, the -ellé of the tribe, was sitting by,) 
biting the inside of a seal to pieces, and| 
distributing the bits to her companions,| 
Train oil, particularly when rancid, is a, 
delicious article, being both meat and drink| 
for Greenlanders. Yet, it is worthy of, 
remembrance, the chyme; the - nutritious 
‘fluid which. neurshes the ~ body,. is. ale 
ways the same, whether, elaborated from| 
putrid aliments or the most savory viands.— 
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= Ohio, in 1834. oe . 
There are more “manufacturing estab- 
lishments” in this: city than in any city or 
town in the west. Pittsburgh ranks next ‘to 
us in that respect, and perhaps is ahead of 
us, when we take into consideration the dif- 
ference of population. Cincinnati, has. a 
third more inhabitants than Pittsburgh. We 
have twelve or thirteen foundries and engine 
factories, for the manufacturing of engines 
for steamboats, flour mills, grist mills, roll- 
ing mills, and fer blast furnaces, used in this 
section of country, and for sugar mills, corn 
mills, cotton gins, saw mills, and other uses, 
for the south, where an immense amount is 
exported yearly. An éstimate was made in 
1832, for the year previous, of the amount 
exported of articles of the above descrip- 
tion, “ehd it exceéded $400,000. 

‘We have also a large and extensive roll- 
ing mill, owned and conducted by Messrs. 
‘Shreve, Paull, and M’Candless, gentlemen 
of great enterprise, who employ about. one 
hundred men; they cut some ten to eleven 
tons of nails. per week. An extensive and 
complete spade and shovel factory ; seven or 
eight bell and brass. foundries, where an al- 
most unlimited amount of work is done ; 
twelve steam saw mills, all of which are con- 
ducted on a very large scale—at. most of 
them there are machines connected for cut- 
ting -laths, shingles, &c.—5 to_7000 laths 
can be cut in an hour. At some of these 
mills they have a saw for cutting boards 
and timber, a circular saw, and a machine 
for planing flooring boards, all driven by 
steam power. 

Two flour mills, one owned by C. Brad- 
bury, Esq., and driven by water from the 
canal—they make sixty or seventy barrels 
every twenty-four hours. Connected with 
this establishment is an oil mill, for the ma- 
nufacturing of linseed and castor oils ; there 
is also a mill connected for grinding and 
sifting corn meal, large quantities of which 
are barrelled and exported. Our largest 
and most extensive flour mills in this section 
of the state are on the Big and Little Miami 
rivers, which empty into the Ohio above and 
belowfthis city, and are situated from ten to 
fifty miles from Cincinnati; they manufac- 
ture, some one hundred, some one hundred 
and fifty, and some two hundred barrels, 
every twenty-four hours. All this flour is 
sent to this market by canal and waggons, 
and then exported to New-Orleans, the At- 
lantic cities, &c. The other flour. mill in 
the city is worked by steam, and can ma- 
nufacture,.when in operation, one hundred 
and fifty barrels per twenty-four hours. I 
would stop here to remark, that-there are 
about sixty steam engines in constant opera- 
tion within the corporation lines, exclusive 
of those on our steamboats, and ail high 
pressure; low pressure engines are not in 
good repute in the west. 

Acard manufactory, owned by M. P. Cas- 
silly, Esq. where_ every description of ma- 
chine cards are made, A Jarge number of 
establishments for the manufacture of steam 
boilers, where hundreds of men. are con- 
stantly employed. A) stereotype foundry, 
and also a large and extensive type foundry, 
owned by N. Guilford, Esq. =nd others, 
where is manufactured every-variety of type, 
priiting presses, and every article -connect- 
ed with the printing business; there are 
eleven or twelve machines for casting type, 
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and sixty to seventy hands» are constantly 
employed ; they manufacture to the amount 
of some’ 50 to $60,000 per year. — 

A steam fire engine factory, owned and 
conducted by Messrs. Chase and Seymour. 
The engines manufactured by them are equal 
fur power, beauty, and workmanship, to any 
manufactured ‘east of the mountains. 

A patent lever lock-factory. by Messrs. 
Shawk and Fitz. 

A steel‘ saw and file factory, by Messrs. 
Garrard & Co. 

A printing press manufactory, on an ex-| 
tensive scale, by S. Dickinson. 

A saddle tree manufactory, machinery 
driven by steam, conducted by Messrs. Ken-| 
dall & Co. 

Aclock factory, by Lerman Watson, Esq. 
where are manufactured clocks, both of brass 
und wood. The establishment is a large 
one; many hands are employed, and inany 
clocks made, of every description. 

A factory for rolling sheet lead, and draw- 
ing lead pipes, by steam, for hydraulic pur- 
poses. 

A steam stone saw mill. This establish- 
ment is worked on a new principle, and is| 
patented to the proprietor, (Mr. Jas. Hen- 
derson.) It cuts stone withgreat accuracy. 

A white lead. manufactory, by steam 
power, owned by James M’Candless, Esq. 

A bark and leather rolling mill, owned, 
by the Messrs. Clarks, and worked by 
steam. The manufacture of malt liquors is 
carried on very extensively in the city, and 
to great perfection. There are eight very 
large breweries, and the beer, porter, and 
ale, manufactured by them, is equal to any I 
have ever seen in the eastern cities. We 
have a great number of snuff and tobacco 
manufactories, last factories, candle and 
soap factories, &c. Hats, furniture, &c. 
are manufactured in great quantities, and 
exported for sale to Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and every State south 
and west of us. 

My limited information on the subject of 
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manufactories, as well as want of time, will} 








prevent me from giving you a more minute) 
account of the manufacturing and mechani-, 
cal business carried on to a very great ex-;| 
tent, and to equally great perfection, in Cin-| 
cinnati. I have named a few, and only a) 
few, of the largest establishments, those that. 
have come to my mind while writing ; there) 
are, many others, where great numbers of; 
hands are employed, that I do not at this, 
moment think of. Opposite the city, at New-| 
port, is a large cotton bagging factory. It 
is on. a very extensive scale, owned by an} 
incorporated company, with a capital of half} 
a million. They manufacture bagging, bale) 
rope, twine and cordage, Kentucky jeans,) 
cotton and woollen coarse goods, sheet lead, 
and pipe—all of which is carried on by steam. 
power. The machinery, when in full ope-, 
ration, will use annually 450 tons of hemp, 
850 bales of cotton, 95 tons of wool, and) 
200 tons of lead. The dgent resides and 
transacts all the business of this establish- 
ment in Cincinnati. There is also, in New- 
port, a steam saw mill. 

In Covington, also opposite to this city,| 
is a Jargée cotton factory, owned by C. Mac.) 
allister & Co. of this city; they run 2500) 
spindles, and manufacture 300,000 lbs. cot- 
ton yarn per annum. Sixty hands are em-) 
ployed. ‘The yarn is sold here. There is 


'|timated at fifty-six thousand tons. 


|most intelligent sources, the original cost 
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vines a rope walls, steam flour mill; and: a 
steam saw mill.—[Patriot.] 
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Steamboats on the Western Waters. . 
. In a publication made by the writer of this 
article in 1829, on the interesting subject of 
steamboats, it was calculated, that from the 
time. of their first introduction on the west-} 
ern waters in 1811, until that period, their 
number amounted to about three hundred and 
twenty-three, Their united tonnage was es-| 
From the 
best data which could be procured from the 





of these boats was five millions.six hundred 
thousand dollars, and the repairs on the 
same number, assuming that none of them 
would last longer than 1832, was set down 
at -two millions eight hundred thousand 
dollars. Now, although there were’ five or 
six boats built between the years -1811 
and 1817, the latter period may be assumed 
as the epoch of their regular and successful 
introduction ; in 1825 they-were brought to 
their present state of perfection. It results, 
then, that the amount expended for the build- 
ing and repairing of steamboats, in a period 
of about eleven yeats, was equal to eight 
millions four hundred thousand dollars. As! 
the number of steamboats was increneee 
annually, no fixed amount can easily be as- | 
sumed for the yearly expenses; but for the 

year 1829, the sum was fixed at two millions 











hundred thousand dollars be considered as a 
fair yearly average from 1818, the total 
amount of money expended on the shores 
of the western waters, up to 1829, inclusive, 
will be little short of fourteen millions of 
dollars. When it is considered that this 
circulation -and expenditure of money was 
exclusively created by the introduction of 
the steamboat, the importance of this inven- 
tion to the valley of the Mississippi may be 
conceived. It has produced an advance o1 
prosperity that would have required more 
than a century to have realized in the ordi- 
nary progress of human affairs ; it has pro- 
duced a revolution in business little inferior 
in importance to that which followed the dis- 
covery of the art of printing. 

On the Ist of January, 1824, an official 
list of steamboats, from an authentic source, 
gives the whole number of two hundred and 
thirty, whose aggregate amount of tonnage 
is equal to about thirty-nine thousand tons. 
Allowing the cost of building at a rate much 
lower than the rule adopted: three years 
since, the capital now invested in this stock 
will exceed three millions of dollars. The 
expense of running may be put down nearly 
as contained in the following scale : 

60 boats over 200 tons, 180 running days, at 

$140 per day, - - $1,512,000 00 
70 boats from 120 tons to 200, 

240 running days, $90 per 

day, - - - - 
100-boats under 120 tons, 270 

running days, $60 per day, 1,620,000 00 


512,000 00 





Total yearly expense, 4,644,000 00 
This sum may be reduced to the different 
items producing it, in the following propor- 
tions, viz. : ; 
For wages, 36 per cent., = $1,671,840 00 
Wood, 30 per cent. - - 1,393,200 00 
Provisions, 18 per cent. - $35,920 00 
Contingencies, 16 per cent. 743,040 00 
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five hundred thousand dollars; if, then, fivel|'The balance under 120 tons in va-*% 


This result is truly striking to those wholltifying. The old price of carriage of goods 


very considerable ; but the item of fuel is 












































when it is considered that nearly one mils 
lion and a-half is expended every year at a” 
few points on. the Mississippi valley, it pre- 

sents a vast field for spéculation....The im-. 
mense forests of beech and other timber, un-— 
fit for agricultural purposes; Were, before,” 
not only useless, but an obstacle to the rug» 
ged farmer, who had to remove them.before 
he could sow and reap. The steamboat, 
with something like magical influence, has 
converted them into objects of rapidly in- 
He no longer looks with 


and only regrets that so many have already 
been given to the flames, or cast.on the bo- 
som of the stream before him. bs 

At the.present period, the steamboats: may 
be considered as plying as follows, vizs:: » 
25, over 200 tons, between Louisville, New- 

Orleans, and Cincinnati, meas’g 8484 tons. 
7 between Nashville and New-Or- 


leans, - ° ° . - 2585 do. 
4 between Florence and New-Or- _ 

leans, - - : - -- 1617 do: 
4 in the St. Louis trade; - - 1002 do. 


7 in the cotton trade, = - - 2116 do, 
57 boats not in established trades, ; 
from 12Q to 200 tons, - - 8641 do, ° 


rious trades, P . 


- 14,655 do. 
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In the New-Orleans and Louisville trade, 
the boats over two hundred tons make about 
one hundred and forty trips, in prosperous 
seasons; those of smaller size make from 
fifty to sixty trips. But to go into an esti.” 
mate of the number of voyages made by 
the boats in the different trades is impossible, 
because no regular data : are furnished, and 
the result depends upon a variety of contin- 
gencies. 
Previous to the introduction of the steam. 
boat in -1817, about twenty barges, averag- 
ing one hundred tons, afforded the only 
cilities for transporting merchandise from 
New-Orleans to Louisville and Cincinnati. 
These making but one trip within the year, 
gave the means of bringing up only two 
thousand tons. ‘The present tonnage in this 
trade exclusively having been stated to" be 
8484 tons,- gives the amount employed, 
amounting to one hundred and forty trips in 
the season, to be 1,187,760 tons: a catise 
capable of producing a revolution in sixteén™ 
years hardly equalled.in the annals of “histo. 
ry. The effects of these causes upon west- 
ern commerce have necessarily been im.” ” 
mense. The moral changes alote are felt 
throughout the west, and the effect on pricés 
is almost incalculable : the imported article — 
has fallen in a ratio equal to the increased 
price of western products. In looking back 
to the old means of transportation, we can- 
not conceive -how the present demand and 
consumption could have been supplied by 
them. ae 
To those who are acquainted with the ear. 
ly mercantile history of our country, when 
it was no uncommon thing for a party of 
merchants to be detained in Pittsburgh from 
six weeks to two months by low water and 


ice, the existing state of things is truly gra- 

















from the Atlantic seaboard to. Pittsburgh 
yas long estimated at from five to eight dol- 
lars for one hundred pounds. We have in- 
’ stances, in the last five vears, of merchan- 
dise being delivered at. the wharf of Cincin- 
nati, from Philadelphia, by the way of New. 
Orleans, for one dollar per hundred. 
- It may not be useless or uninteresting to 
ive an idea of the mortality among steam- 
in a given.time. It is not pretended 


that any decided inference can be drawn/; 


from this statement, or that the facts go to 
establish any fixed rule. But under the pre- 
sent situation of steamboat discipline and 
regulations, a tolerably fair conclusion can 
be drawn from it. Taking the period, then, 
of two years, from the fall. of 1831 till that 
of 1833, we have a list of boats gone out 
of service of sixty-six: of these, fifteen 
were abandoned as unfit for service, seven 
were lost by ice, fifteen were burned, 
twenty-four snagged, and five destroyed by 
being struck by other boats.’ Deducting the 
fifteen boats abandoned'‘as unseaworthy, we 
have fifty-one lost by accidents peculiar to 
the trade. In number, this proportion is} 
over twelve per cent. per annum ; in tonnage, 
the loss is upwards of ten per cent. Amount 
snagged, 3721 tons ; burned, 2330 tons. 
The foregoing calculations and statements 
afford a great field for speculation. It is 
evident that there is a vast amount of surplus 
tonnage, and, of course, the business at pre- 
sent is entirely overdone. Indeed, from a 
full investigation of the subject, a few years, 
since, by a committee appointed for the pur- 
pose, it was fully ascertained, that although 
the behefits conferred on the valley of the 
Mississippi were incalculable, the stock in- 
vested in boats was, as a general rule, a los- 
ing investment—in many cases, a total sacri- 
fice. Ina few cases. owing to a fortuitous 
combination of circumstances, money has 
been made ; but the instances are so few as 
not to affect-the rule. ‘Time may correct 
this evil; but in a business in which public 
interest and public safety are se much con- 
cerned, a little governmental interference 
* and assistance might be useful, and ought to 
be tendered. Some legislative action, which 
might tend to arrest the fearful increase of 
accident, has long been a desideratum ; but 
how this is to be applied, presents the great 
difficulty. An experiment, however, has 
been tried, which seems to hold out the 
prospect of success. We allude to the 
_ company which was formed in 1832-3, called 
the Ohio and Mississippi Line of Transpor- 
tation. . During the existence of this com- 
pany, not an accident of any kind occurred 
to person or property. A perfect regularity 
in arrivals and departures was introduced, 
and as all the good boats were in the same 
interest, there was no foolish rivalship, and 
consequently no injudicious racing. How 
far the post-office department would be jus- 
tifiable in aiding such an association we do 
not * liga to say, but in our humble view 
of the case, we consider the great interests 
of the west are much involved in the ques- 
tion; and when the great uncertainty and 
irregularities of the mail, which have hith. 
erto distinguished the routes between New- 
Orleans, Natchez, and St. Louis, and Pitts. 
+ burg, Louisville, and Cincinnati, are corisi- 
dered, something is expected: On the score of 
economy alone, the subject is worthy of the 
reflection of the general government. Proba- 
bly nine tenths of the correspandence on the 









|western waters is of a commercial character ; 


the greatest portion of this is now transmit- 
ted, free of postage, by means of passengers : 
no one can prevent this. If a line of steam- 
boats can be made interested in protecting’ 
the government, the genera] post-office would 
find it to its advantage to give liberal terms 
to such an establishment. . Neo} 
: [Western Magazine.] 





ManuracTorigs 1N Pirrssurcu.— The 
various ,manufacturing establishments of 
Pittsburgh are thus briefly enumerated in a 
late number of the Gazette of that city. 

There are, says that papér, in the city or 
Pittsburgh, 16 “ foundries and engine facto- 
ries” of the largest denomination, besides 
numerous other establishments of less mag- 
nitude. 

There are 9 “ rolling mills,” cutting two 
tons of nails and rolling eight tons of iron 
per day, on the average, and employing from 
seventy to ninety hands each. 

There are 6 “cotton factories”, with an 
aggregate of twenty thousand spindles, one 
hundred .and sixteen power looms; and oen 
hundred and seventy hands. 

Six extensive “ white lead factories.” 

Five extensive ‘‘ breweries,” besidés small 
ones. 

Six “ steam.saw mills.” . 

Four ‘ steam grist mills.” 

Ten extensive “ glass works.” 

Upwards of one hundred “steam engines 
in full operation.” 

There are, moreover, innumerable estab- 
lishments for the manufacture of ploughs, 
timber, wheels, screws of all kinds, saddle 
trees, machine cards, bells, brass work of 
every description, locks, &c. &c. all manu- 
factured extensively for exportation. 





[From the Journal of the Franklin Institute.) 
Report on Mr. Peck’s Method of Propelling 
Boats. 

The Committee on Science and the Arts, 
constituted by the Franklin Institute of the 
State of Pemisylvania for the promotion of; 
the mechanic arts, to whom was referred: for 
examination a Plan of Propelling Boats, in- 
vented by Mr. J. Peck, of Oakland, Jefferson 
county, Tennessee, report— 

That the inventor proposes to employ 

what he. terms a multiplied crank, attached 
to an axis made to revolve horizontally by 
some power not indicated in the sketch be. 
fore us. The several wrists of*the compound 
crank are to have either setting poles or 
hooks attached, one to each wrist, which 
poles or hvoks are to act successively in 
urging the boat, forward, by applying, when 
poles are used, to the bottom of the canal or 
stream, and when hooks are substituted, to a 
rack, or rope, extending the whole way on 
the shore. Coiled springs are to be placed 
in some part of each pole, to prevent the ef- 
fect of sudden and violent impulses. When 
the pole is used to apply to the bottom, a spe- 
cies of foot, made of three or four strips of 
metal, attached by hinges to the lower end of 
the pole, are to spread out and present a large 
surface to the soft bottom of the stream, to 
avoid sinking deep into the mud. 
The slight sketch in the hands of the com- 
mittee does not show any provision for guid. 
ing and directing the poles, nor obviate the 
diffeulty from unequal depths on the two 
sides of the boat, when poles are used on 
bath sides. 








The method appears Jess suited to a rail. 





way than the~rack-rail already in use; in 
connection with toothed wheels, to insure 
the advancement of locomotive engines. —: 
It seems unlikely that this plan will su- 
persede the more simple methods already 
used for propelling boats, unless under very 
peculiar circumstances, and with some ar- 
rangements for obviating the. practical diffi- 
culties which are not indicated in the sketch 
before us. By order of the committee. 
Witt1am Hamivron, Actuary. 
March 13, 1834 | : ; 


Report on Mr. B. Dugdale’s Wind-Mill. 

The Committee on Science and the 
Arts, constituted by the. Franklin Institute of 
the State of Pennsylvania for the promotion 
of the mechanic arts, to whom was referred 
for examination a Horizontal Wind-mill, in- 
vented by Mr. B. Dugdale, of Burlington, 
N. J., report— ; 

That the machine in question consists of 
an upright shaft revolving on a pivot in a 
step at its lower end, from which shaft, 
near its upper extremity, proceed, in one ho- 
rizontal plane, ten equidistant arms; and 
from near the middle of the same shaft, pro. 
ceed ten corresponding arms, also in one 
horizontal plane. Between each pair of cor- 


of wire are hung, (at the extremities of the 
arms,) in such a manner as to admit of-a 
horizontal vibration, through an arc of about 
ninety degrees. To these frames the sails 
are attached by small rings of wire, which 
can slide up and down the vertical bars of 
the frames. 

The operation of raising the sails is per- 
formed by means ef cords, one of which is 
attached to the stretcher at’ the upper end 
of each sail, and passes through a pulley at 
the extremity of the upper arm, along that 
arm to the shaft,and down the shaft to a col- 
lar sliding on the same. When this collar, 
to which all the. cords are attached, is de- 
pressed on the shaft by means of a lever, all 
the sails are raised simultaneously. Again, 
when the collar is elevated, the cords be- 
come slack, and the sails drop by their ow 
weight. ; 

The vibratory motion allowed to the frames 
which support the sails, is so regulated that 


the sails on one side of the shaft present ° 


their surface to the wind while those on the 
opposite side offer their edges only : the ef- 
ficiency of the machine is due to this ar- 
rangement, 

Your committee deem it unnecessary to 
expatiate upon the merits of this wind-mill, 
or to discuss the patentee’s claim to origi- 
nality in his invention ; but will merely refer 
all who are: interested in the subject to the 
Repertory of Arts, and to the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, in which they will find de- 
scribed several mills operating upon the 
same principle, some of which closely re- 
semble this: one in the details of their con- 
struction. By order of the committee. 

Witi1am Haminton, Actuary. 
March 13, 1834, . 


Report on Mr. Smith’s Compass Needle. 
The Committee on Science and the 
Arts, constituted by the Franklin Institute of 
the State of Pennsylvania for the promotion 
of the mechanic arts, to whom was referred 
for examination an Improved Compass Nee- 





die, manufactured by Mr. —— Smith, of 
Washington City, report— " 


responding arms, oblong rectangular frames | 
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ecient —— 
That they have examined the needles 
submitted to them for that purpose by Mr. 
Trotter, together with the pamphlet ef Mr. 
Smith, entitled «« An Improvement,” &c. and 
the notice of the patent for this improve- 
ment in the Journal of the Franklin Insti- 
tute. — 

The claims in regard to the needles ap- 
peartobe— Mg 

‘1. To a method of magnetizing them by 
percussion with what is called an electric 
rod. 
2. To the removal of the influence of ir- 
regular magnetic distribution, and of local 
attraction, by “ shifting feeders.” 

In regard to the particular method used 
by Mr. Smith, of conferring magnetism by 
percussion, the committee have no precise 
information, the needles not having been 
presented for their examination by the in- 
ventor himself, and no adequate description 
having been published of the details of-his 
method. The general fact is well established, 
in science, and testimony from various quar- 
ters speaks well of the application of it by 
Mr. Smith. Respecting the efficacy of the 
small pieces of soft iron, termed “ feeders,” 
shifting upon the magnet, and usually placed 
near the poles, the committee inquired and 
refer to the subjoined experiments for the 
data upon which their opinion has been 
formed.. In these experiments they avail 
themselves of the kind assistance of Prof. 
Henry, of Princeton, who was, at the time 
they were making them, on a visit to our 
city. 

The first object was to ascertain whether 
the feeders added to the intensity of the mag- 
netic force in the needle. 

For this purpose, the needle, ‘furnished 
with its feeders drawn out to the marks on 
the ends, was suspended by a bundle of fi. 
bres of raw silk, free from twist. It was 
placed over a divided circle, that its devia- 
tion from the magnetic meridian might be 
observed. Drawing it out of that meridian 
it was made to vibrate, and the vibrations 
noted,. when they had diminished so as to 
reach a.certain extent. The mean of one 
hundred. and twenty vibrations gave for the 
time of ten vibrations 80°47 seconds. 

The weight of the magnet furnished to 
the committee was, without the feeders, 532-1 
grains. The feeders weighed together 13-9 
grains, 

For these iron “ feeders,” two pieces of 
brass, of nearly the same weight and form, 
were substituted, that the mass of the nee- 
dle might remain the same ; the brass pieces 
were placed in the position formerly occu- 
pied by the feeders, and the needle was then 
vibrated. 

The brass feeders were lighter than the 
iron ones by -1 grain. From two series of 
experiments of one hundred and twenty 
each, the time of performing ten vibrations 
in this latter case was 79°87 seconds. 


By the well known law expressing the re. 
lative horizontal intensities of the magnet- 
ism in these two cases,—namely, that the} 
forces are inversely as the squares of the 
time of vibration,—the intensity in the first 
case was to that in the second as 79°87? to 
80°472,.or as °98 to 1. 

The force of the magnet, instead then of 
being increased by the feeders, is slightly di- 
minished. by them. Your committee must 
observe here, that jt seems to them that this 
result is: what should have been expected 
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from placing a piece of soft iron within 





the 
poles of the magnet. my 
The next point to be examined was the 
efficacy of the “feeders” in preventing the 
effects of local attraction. This might be 
inferred from the results just ‘given, but the 
committee preferred to subject it to direct 
experiment. ~ 

The same-needle before used was placed 
upon a steel point, fixed in the centre of a 
graduated circle. 
brought to a measured distance from the 
needle, when the “ feeders” were on; the 
deflection produced was noted; the “ feed- 
ers” being removed, the deflection produced 
by the same mass in the same position. was 
ascertained. These. experiments the com- 
mittee did not consider susceptible of the 
same nicety which was used in the first in- 
quiry. ‘The piece of iron, was a rectangu- 
lar plate, nineteen and three eighths inches 
long by six and three eighths wide, and weigh. 
ing twenty-four pounds. ‘The following re- 
sults were obtained, and may be considered 
to approximate within about ene quarter of 
a degree of the truth. 

When the, iron plate was placed-with its 
longest side making an angle of about forty 
degrees with the axis of the needle,—the 
least distance from the south pole of the 
needle, six inches,—with the “feeders” on, 
the deflection was 183° ; with the brasses on, 
the deflection was 19°. The plate was now 
brought to half the distance above stated : 
With the “feeders” on, the deflection was 
314°; with the brasses on, 313°. 

The proportional difference in the deflec- 
tions with the feeders on and off, is, in the first 
case, one in seventy-six, and in the second, 
one in about -sixty-four. These numbers 
are to be considered as merely approximate, 
but they.serve to show that the needle is less 
deflected with the “ feeders” on; than when 
they are off, a result agreeing with the con- 
clusions to be derived from the first experi- 
ments, which showed that the magnetism 
was weakened by the ‘feeders.” If ‘the 
magnetism had been entirely destroyed, the 
deflection would have been nothing. The 
needle subjected to experiment was, in fact, 
a very weak magnet, and the feeders made 
it still more feeble. ri 

In the Transactions of the Irish Academy 
for 1788, a plan is proposed‘ to preserve 
the magnetism, and consequently the polari- 
ty, of the needle,” by having it “ cased with 
thin, well pokshed, soft iron, or else to have it 
armed at the poles with a bit of soft iron.” 
Capt. O’Brien Drury, by whom this sugges- 
tion was made, modestly submits his inven- 
tion to’ the judgment of .those who are 
qualified to appreciate its merits, and we 
conceive that this judgment may be consi- 
dered to have .been-formed by the neglect 
of the invention during the forty-six years 
which have elapsed since its publication. In 
the plan before the committee, the needle is 
not entirely cased, but is furnished with shift- 
ing bands of soft iron. 

By order of the committee. 
Wii1i14m Hamitton, Actuary. 
March 13, 1834. 


Report on Mr. W. Henderson’s Chart of 
Commercial Weights. 

The Committee on Science and the Arts, 

constituted by the Franklin Institute of the 

State of Pennsylvania for the promotion o 
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{lexamination a Chart of Commercial Weights, 
submitted. by Mr. William Henderson, of 
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Philadelphia, Penn., report— nee 
That this chart comprises scales of ¢om- 
parison of the weights of the principal com- 
mercial cities of Europe, and other parts of . 
the world. J mitts eee 
Scales of the ancient weights of France, 
and Holland, being those most generally re., 
ferred to in books of science, are also given. 
On the left of the scale the names.of 
countries or cities are printed, and also the. 
denomination of weight into which the scales, 
are divided, as pound, rotoli, kilogrammes, 
&e. &e. an 
The divisions on the scales are numbered 
at every ten. © ee 
For facilitating the comparison of weights 
of different countries, meridional lines are 
drawn across the scales at convenient dis- 
tances. 
Where different weights are used in the 
same country, different scales are for the 
most part given, as in the United States ot 
America, one scale is given of pounds ‘ 
and another of: pounds avoirdupois. The 
troy scale extends from @ to 219 pounds, and 
the avoirdupois scale from 0 to 179 pounds ; 
and, within this compass, the comparison of 
weights of different countries is made by 
taking equal distances on thé respective 
scales, from 0, or from the nearest meridion- 
al line, to the weights given and required. 
The committee are of opinion that the 
chart of Mr. Henderson will be found useful 
in commercial establishments, but would re- 
commend that the meridional lines should be 
made to correspond with definite divisions, 
of the avoirdupois scale, as by that arrange- 
ment the comparisons could be made by a 
simple inspection of the chart. 
By order of the committee. 

Wittram Hamitron, Actuary, 
April 9, 1834. 





Siurver Mines or Barnaovute.—These 
are located on the confines of China, near’ 
the boundary between China and that coun: 
try. There are thirty-two mines; 
by eighty-two thousand persons, divided: into 
three parties, so that the operations are 
never suspended night or day. The wages 
are very trifling. ‘The whole of the silver 
is transported to St. Petersburg, for coining, 
and other purposes of the government.— 
[Scientific Tracts.] 





Action or TANNIN, AND. SOME OTHER SuB- 
STANCES, ON THE Roots or Piants: By M. 
Payen.—It has been repeatedly stated that 
trees soon die when the roots come into ¢on- 
tact with the remains of the roots of oak trees 
cut down near them. This was sup to 
be owing to the action of the tannin in the oak 
roots. M. Payen, after making a number of” 
experiments on the subject, arrived at the fol- 
lowing conclusions: Ist, Tannin, even, in 
small quantity, acts deleteriously-on the, roots 
of certain plants: 2dly, Acids in small pro 
portions ‘are hurtful to’ germination: aly, 
Alkalies in small quantity are favorable to the” 
progress of vegetation: 4thly, The neutralisa=* _ 
tion of the acidity developed during germina-~ 
tion hastens its progress, and fayors the 
ulterior developement of the pina. These ex. 
periments account for one of the useful effects . 
of lime, or vegetable ashes, and of calcareous... 
marl; and also for the unfavorable influence 
of alkalies used in tco great quantity, or tm- 
equally distributed.—(Journal de- Chimie. 
1834, as quoted in the Lond: and” 





Edin. Phil. Mag. for August, 1884.) 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

are ‘ov THe Enotisn Rexiciovs Macazines ; by 
Josten L) Power... Missionary Press: Burlington, 
New Jetsey.—We have'a specimen number of,’or 
rather proposals for publishing, anew weekly sheet 

wider this title, i im small folio form, and at the price 
of '$2 per annum. Among the British publications 
ifrom, are the British Critic, the Christian Ob- 
» the British Magaziné, the Christian Remem. 
F,Christian Examiner, Eclectic Review, Pres- 
tefiah Review, &c, &c. We wish success tol] 
this Uridertaking ; for without meaning to imply any 
inferiority in capacity on the part of American wri- 
rs On religious subjects, it. must be admitted, that 
in scholarship, learning and research, the European 
writers far excel them. The reason, we apprehend, 
is’ Gbvious,—the facility, in every part of Europe, 
of Fesorting to large and well furnished public li- 
brarjes, a privilege invaluable in itself, and which in 
our country, with rare exceptions, is unattainable. 
Hence we think advantage will result from this repub- 
lication. No better oceasion perhaps than this will of. 
fer, to say with how much pleasure we have recent, 
ly heard, that the Directors of our Protestant Epis. 
copal Seminary—aware of the importance of a well 
selected and copious library—are now taking mea- 
sures to induce the intelligent and wealthy members 
of that communion, to lend their aid towards the es. 
tablishmént.of such a library. The object is a great 
one, and may, we hope, be greatly.seconied. 

_Ariaxtic Taves, or Pictures of Youth; by Miss 
Leauie, 2d edition. 

Tux American Ginw’s Boox, or Occupation for 
Play: Hours; by Miss Lesxiz, 2d edition. 

Tue Evencercen, ot Stories for Childhood and 
Youth ; edited by Waren West, 2d edition. 

Tue Vane or Time, a Tale for Children; by 
Mrs. Barwe t, author of Little Lessons for -Little 
Learners, &c. 

Tae Varvr ov Monny; by Mrs. Barwe.t, &c. 

These books for children are all from the pfess 
of Munrog.& Francis, Boston, and for sale by C. S. 
Eaawois here, and are all well adapted to the uses for 
which they are designed. Of the first three, which 
now come to us in second editions, we had occasion 
te speak in praise about this time last year, and we 
are glad to find that the public demand, as evinced by 
a call for another edition, ratifies our opinion. | Of 
thelast two, the ** Value of Time” and te “ Value 
of Money,” we add that the subjects are well treated, 
aud :happily iMustrated by incidents of daily occur- 
rence in families and among young persons. 















Tue Worps or a Beveiver, translated from the 
French of the Abbé de la Mennais. New York, C. 
De Beur-—We published some two weeks ago an 
extract from this translation, while it was yet in the 
preys, and have only now to‘add that it is throughout 
“rendered in our language, with the spirit and fervor 
of the original. The prefatory notice by the trans. 
lator‘ the Rev. F. L. Hawks, apprizes us of what we 
had not before learned, that M. de la Mennais was 
first suspended as a Catholic priest, and finally ex. 
communicated ‘by the Pope for publishing these 
** Words of a Believer.” 

Poems, by Mrs. L. H. Siceuaney; 1 amr Phila. 
delphia: Key & Binpie.—Our readers have expe- 
rience, by the frequent intrudaction into our columns 
of the eceasional pooms of Mrs. Sigourney, how 
much we approve them, and will therefore anticipate 
the satisfaction we have in commending to their no. 
ties this collection of them, in a pretty volume, tho’ 
not as accurately privted as it should be. 


Rooxwoon, @ romance, by W. Harrison Auins. 





lekitt which, asa i'wthir and rehseye his author Soe 
fests) many, both by those who give and those who 






hibits, but many will regret with us that so much o 
them should be wasted on a highwayman and his 
horse, aiid the slang of thieves and murderers. Paul 
Clifford was,an unlucky original, for its success has 
tempted imitators, among whom certainly the au- 
thor of Rokewood treads most nearly in the steps of 
the master of that school. 


Tae Eanty Years or tue Late Bisnor Hosart ; 
by Joun McVicxan, D. D. New York: Protestant 
Episcopal Press.—Some proof sheets of this forth- 
coming volume have been put into eur hands. We 
cannot more satisfactorily explain the nature and aim 
of the publication, than by copying entire the pre. 
face of the editor. 


Tue perusal of the letters and papers of the late 
Bisnor Hogart, undertaken with a different view, 
have led to the following narrative, It may be that 
in the publication of it, the author, or rather the edi- 
tor, for letters constitute the main portion, has ever- 
rated. the interest of the reading public in a life al. 
ready before them, and a character which, whatever 
he its excellencies, has lohg been familiar to the 
members of his own communion, while to those be- 
yond, it. can hatdly be said to offer such claims as 
render the biography of public men at all times justi- 
fiable. 

In the face of all these difficulties the editor has 
ventured to publish, and can now only state the feel- 
ings which have'led him to it. When he began the 
perusal of these early letters, they seemed to him 
but as boyish effusions of but little value, and no 
interest-beyond the famiily circle to which they re, 
lated ; but as he proceeded in his task, their number 
and minuteness began to give life to the picture they 
presented ; one by one the features of character 
came forth, until by degrees they embodied them- 
selves into a beautiful portraiture of an affectionate 
and generous youth—full of.ardér and_native piety, 
and devoted to every noble and benevolent pursuit. 

This-is the editor's first’ apology, since if these 
impressions be just, such a. picture faithfully given 
cannot be without both interest and value. Virtue 
and piety want no reflected lustre from a great name; 
they are themselves the pure gold, and truth and 
sincerity the only stamp they need to give them cur- 
rency. 

The inclination ‘thus excited to publish, a fur- 
ther consideration converted info resolution. It 
was this: Bishop Hobart’s character was in one 
respect greatly misunderstood by those who knew 
him only in his. public course. The untiring 
energy with which he devoted himself to. official 
duty, was reputed by many to be personal ambition ; 
and the unyielding firmness of his. opinions as a 
Churchman, turned into an argument against his vital 
piety as'a Christian. The native humility of his 
heart, the depth of his devotional feelings, the 
evangelieal tone of his retired piety, were matters 
either wholly unknown, or else placed to the account 
of professional duties. Now the correction of such 
false opinions is a debt due alike to the reputation of 
Bishop Hobart, and to that of the church over which 
he presided; and in no way perhaps can it be more 
effectually done, than by the exhibition of him in the 
simplicity and open sincerity of youth ; in days when 
there were no ambitious ends to gain, or professional 
proprieties to support, and in which neither fear nor 
favor can be supposed to have operated, to blind the 
judgment of those around him as to his real charac- 
ter. If we then find himas a buy, what he after. 
ward was asa man, active, ardent, fearless, and de. 
voted-; fervent in feeling, but wise in action, bold in 
duty, but childlike in piety, yielding in matters of ex. 
pediency, but uncomprising in: principle, gathering 
around him wherever he went an attached circle of 
friends and followers, and using his influence over 
them to the wisest and best of purposes—that of ad- 
vancing them in knowledge and virtue, and above all, 
in that holy faith, which froma child appears to have 
been his own guide and instructer ; and if all this be 
found not in the recollections of: partial friends, but 
in original documents which personal affection has 
preserved, then may we fairly answer all such doubt? 
as to the genuineness of his virtues, by an appeal to 
the unpretending, but unsuspected narrative of his 
‘ Early Years.’ 

With this explanation the work is respectfully 
submitted. 

Columbia College, Oct. 15, 1834. 


After such an introduction, it were needless for 





worpH, from the: second London edition ; 2 vol.—— 
Philadelphia: Cary, Lea & orang. Ko one us to add, that the volume it precedes cannot fail to 












hse vols It Ke } déemea’ We ‘are sure, 
take, a most appropriate gift for that season. 

A Sxercn ov Cunese Histor’, ANciENT AND 
Mopean, &. &¢.; by the Rey. Cuas. Gurz.arr, 
now and for many years past a resident in that 


|country, 2 vole, New York: J. P. Haves.—Those 


of our readers who recollect the former publication 
of Gutslaf, will look eagerly to these volumes. In 
one respect they will be disappointed ; forthe charm 
of personal adventure cannot be imparted to an his- 
torical narrative, As a.summary, however, of the 
history of an extraordinary nation, compressed within 
reasonable limits, carefully compiled, and verified 
in modern instances by the personal knowledge and 
experience of the author, this is a work of perma- 
nent utility and value. 

Mr. Gutzlaff treats as- unfounded, the exaggerat. 
ed notions entertained both of the intelligence and 
the pawer of the Chineses, though he concurs fully 
in the estimates made of the populousness of the 
country ; on which head he thus speaks : 

Whilst giving the enormous um of 369 millions 
as the actual number of inhabitantsin China, the au- 
thor is fully persuaded that the last imperial ceneus 
is as near the truth as it can be ascertained. Those 
parts of the empire whicn he has visited are ex- 
tremely populous. He hes taken the trouble of ex- 
amining some parts of the census, and numbering the 
houses of small districts, and has invariably found 
that the population was underrated. The Chinese 
are naturally a very prolific peuple; few individ- 
uals only live a single life; early marriages, which sel- 
dom prove barren, are general throughout the em- 
pire. Govetnment has always encouraged the ma- 
trimonial estate, and their ancient institutions de- 
vote a childless manto contempt. Thus the popula. 
tion must , increase and multiply on a progréssive 
scale. Ab the wants of the common people are so 
very few, and their habitual industry render every 
barren spot tributary to them, we may easily 
conceive that so large a population can find the means 
of subsistence. 

Concerning the state of knowledge, he justly re- 
marks, ‘* When we see in Europe the press teeming 
with new publications, we ought rather to be as- 
tonished that among three hundred and sixty-seven 
millions of men, there is not one original writer, 
nor has there been for many years.” 

Both as a sample of the style of the writer, and 
as instructive in itself, we give the annnexed sketch 
of the origin of the Tutks, and of their introduction 
into China : 


At the foot of the Imaiie, the Turks, a small, in. 
significant tribe of slaves, occupied with digging 
iron, served the great khan of the Geougen. Their 
first ancestor had been suckled by a she wolf; and 
thus was the gavage bravery transferred into the 
veins of allhis posterity. Born to slavery, they 
were cheerful under servitude, until it became intol. 
erable. Bertezena, their first leader, harangued his 
countrymen, pointed out to them their abject state, 
and exhorted themto shake off the yoke. . This 
horde of smiths and armorers sallied forth-; and, 
with all the energy of a nation emerging from barba. 
rism, conquered several neighboring tribes. To re- 
mind the nation of their humble origin, the prince, 
and leader himself, with his noblee, lieated annually 
a piece of iron, and took with their own . hands a 
hammer to beat it. 

When their power was increased they demanded 
their freedom from their own masters; and, to se- 
cure this, Bertezena asked the daughter of the great 
Khon in marriage. His request was rejected with 
the utmost disdain; in revenge for which, the 
Turks attacked their old master, and defeated his 
army. The Chinese prince of Wei, in She-sé, a bit. 
ter enemy of Geougen, took the conqueror under 
his protection ; and, to remunerate the seryices he 
had done him and China, by subduing an inveterate 
foe, he gave him his own daughter in marri 
Nomades, like the Huns, they despised the arts rw 
civilized life. One of the successors of Bertezena, 
whum the Chinese call Moo-kan, was allured by the 
luxuries of China, and wished to build villages = 
cities ; but thie design was defeatéd by one of hie 
counsello lors,, who said,.‘*:The Turks are net equal 
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th wer, lude their ar 
it bends we wander, withotit any fixed habita. 
tion, in. the éxercise of war and hunting. Are we 
strong,, we advance and conquer ; are we. feeble, 
we retire, and are concealed. Should the Turks 
confine themselves within the wall of cities, the 
loss of a battle would be the destruction of their 
empire.” ° 

Their religion was vague: they worshipped the 
gods of the air, the wind and the rivers. Their laws 
were rigorous and impartial : theft was punished by 
tenfold restitution ; adultery, treasoa and murder, 
with death. The punishment for the inexpiable 
guilt of Gowardice was horrible. The-throne of their 
chief was turned towards the east; and a golden 
wolf; mounted on the top of a spear, guarded the en- 
trance of his tent. As soon as a youth was capable 
of ‘bearing arms he received and wore them till his 
death. Their armies were as numerous as swarms 
of grasshoppers ; and, within the space of fifty years, 
they had united under their standards numerous 
Tartar tribes; and were connected, in peace and 
war, with the Romans, Persians, and Chinese ; hav- 
ing conquered the Wite Huns on the plains of Bok. 
hara and Samarkand, they carried their victorious 
arins to the Indus. But though they thus’ extended 
their conquests in every direction, their chief stil! 
kept his court in the ancient abode of their ances- 
tors, at the foot of the Imais. Had not their exten. 
sive empire been divided into five different king. | 
doms, they. might, perhaps, have subjected the! 
world to their sway ; but these di\isions created | 
continual wars, and reduced the power of those wild | 
conquerors to nothing ; and five independent king.| 
doms were erected upon the ruins of the Turkish, 
empire. The founder of the Tang dynasty, tremb-| 
ling at such a neighbor as the Turks, treacherously | 
delivered up to the Hosonaa Tartar prince who had| 
taken refuge in China. When the Turkish ambassa-| 
dors arrived at the Chinese court in 619, they were | 
received with due honors; and heaven’s son stoop.| 
ed greatly from his dignity to conciliate their good.| 
will. Indeed, it is said that the heroic Chinese | 
fought against them with gold and silver lances,—a, 
formidable weapon !—and thus averted an invasion) 
which might have fixed the Turks in China, and freed | 
Europe frum this scourge. But, directing their vast, 
martial force towards the West, (guided, perhaps, | 
by a higher hand, which disposes ot the empires 0!) 
the world,) they produced one of those great revolu-| 
tions which have had a lasting’ influence upon all the, 
countries we inhabit. The Mongol conquests ceas-, 
ed in Europe with the conquerors who made them, 
whilst the baneful influence of Turkish dominion is/ 
still felt ; and though the foundation of this strong! 
hold of fanaticism has been undermined, though the 
Tursish empire, now ina state of dotage, is tottering | 
to its basis, it is still suffered to exist. 

It is easy to perceive in this sketch the inspiration. 
drawn from the pages of Gibbon, 

It is remarkable, that though often assail-| 
ed by the Turks, the Chinese never were sub- 
dued by them, but on the contrary frequently de-| 
teated their elsewhere victorious armies. 

The superstitions and sects of the Chinese are all | 


noticed in their proper places. One of their philoso. 
phers, Laou-keun, gives this account of the creation: 
‘« Reason produced One, One produced Two, Two 
produced Three, and Three produced all things.” 

We would willingly dwell more at length upon 
the centents of these two volumes, but our limits 
forbid. We conclude, then, with the observation, 
that Gutzlaff here reinforces the opinion, so- confi- 
dently expressed in his former publication, that de- 
cision only on the part of foreigners trading wita) 
China is wanting, to bring this absurd, lying and jea- 
lous nation, to the same courtesy of intercourse 
which exists among other peoples. 





Atthe close of the second volume, there are a se- 
ries of tabular statements, exhibiting she details of 
the English and American export and import trade 
with China for many years. These will be found of 
interest to merchants. 3 


/ncrent Mineratocy, or an inquiry. respecting 
Mineral Substances mentioned by the Ancients, &c. 
&c., by N. F. Moore, LL. D, Profof the Greek and 
Latin Languages in Col. Coll.; 1 vol.; N. York, G 
& C, Carvintn &'Co.—This is a very aahslasiibe cs. 
say, in which the erudition of ancient and modern 





,|jtimes g mad entertainments 
instruction of the reader of taste. As a science, the 
ancients knew nothing of mineralogy ;. yet:they had 
a knowledge of many of the minerals now in use, 
and a skill in the working of them not surpassed, 
and in some instances—particularly that of engrav- 
ing precious stones—not equalled at this day. This 
little volume exhibits satisfactorily,the state of know- 
ledge in remote antiquity, and brings‘it down to the 
present time, when mineralogy has asserted its rank 
almost as an exact science. ‘To the curious inquirer 
in natural history, as well as to the general reader, 
there is much attractive matter in these pages. 





France, Socian, Lirerary, anp Pourrican. By 
H. L. Bulwer. 2 vols. Harpers.—This is, we be- 
lieve, the first work of the brother of the popular 
author of ‘Pelham,’ that has been’ published in this 
country. It will procure him many readers, and 
isome warthadmirers. The style is sparkling and epi- 
grammatic, and though the severe critic might cha- 
racterize it as meretricionus, it is, withal, agreeable. 

It often amuses by its piquancy, and sometimes 
rises to the dignity of eloquence. The materials of 
the work are various, entertaining, and instructive. 

The author’s researches, indeed, have been rather 
diversified than deep, and the reader should be 
guarded in adupting many of his opinions ; for when 
a writer aims so-much at voint, there is no know. 
ing how often truth may bo sacrificed to antithesis. 

And there is too mach of. that air of coxcumbical 
superiority which the English are so fond of assum. 
ing when speaking of other peoples, and particular- 
ly of the French. We have already given se- 
veral extracts among our daily miscellanies, which 
indicate the anecdote and lively sketches of- charac. 
ter scattered through the work. We now quote 
|something of a graver nature, a singular and most 
interesting conversation that took place at a féte 
given by the Duke of Orleans, a short time previous 
to those events which made him Philippe I: 

It is given as M. de Salvandy has himself relat- 
ed it. 

‘Tt took place i in consequence of the bon-mot— 
«Crest une féte toute Nuapolitaine, monsergneur ; 
nous dansons sur un volcan.” The prince (Duc d’Or- 
leans) standing behind or nearthe * fauteuils’ of the 
princesses and the king, seized my arm quickly as I 
||sard this, and doing me the honor to draw me towards 
him, ‘That there is a volcano,’ said his,royal highness, 


‘I believe as well as you; and, at all events, the fault 
is no fault of mine. 1 shall not have to. reproach 


'|myself for allowing the bandage to remain unlifted 
\ithat covers the king’s eyes. 


But what ean one do? 
Nothing is listened to, and God only knows where 
\ithis will lead us ? 

“+ Far! monseigneur, it will ledd us far !—that is 
my conviction. I feel also in the midst of this téte 
so animated and so beautiful, a profound sentiment 
of surrow; lL ask myself wherein six ~months will 
be this brilliant society ? where will be these crowds 
sv joyous ? that princess so gay (alluding to Madame 
la Duchesse de Berri, who was ‘ galloping’ with 
Count Rodolph d’Appony) ? where, in fact, will be 
our country? Within six months we shall probably 
be divided into the proscribed and proscribing.” 

‘s¢ Certes,’ answered his royal highness, ‘ I do not 
know what will-nappen—I do not know where those 
will be you speak of in six months; but I know 
where I shall be, whatever comes. I and my 
family will remain in this palace; it is enough to 
have been twice an exile through the faults of 
others. Whatever be the dangers, I shall not 
move from this spot; [ shall not separate my 


‘loq and the lot of my children from the fate of nay 
What I say to you I make no secret of 


couutr 
ice whete—-Aatily, indeed, at Rosny, I said pretty 
fully what_I-think of all this ; and there is the King 
ot Naples, who was with us, and who was clearly 
of our opinion, That prince,whom you see so broken, 
and who is nevertheless four years younger — than 
Iam, isa man of a good deal of sense; circum. 
stances oblige him to be an absolute king (Austrian 
bayonets), but his own inclinations would have led 
him differently. He has made I assure you, some 
very sensible observations. By-the by, we spoke 
at Rosney of some remarks of yours.” 



















probable results. 








“Teaid that I was c ine d tt the mons 
sec es wae not ee ea io New ts 
0 ° wou 
dred years the prosperity and the tery of me 
«« In afflicting. myself as..much. he 
said the eines ‘atthe conduct w 
pursuing, Iam not so frightened as val 

There is in Franee.a 
of order—that France which the government will: 
not understand, is excellent, is admirable ;. see how. 
the law is respected amid so many provocations 
The experience of the Revolution (1789)'is | 
to all; its conquests, its follies, and ite érimies 
detested. J um convinced that a new revolution 
would i in no respects resemble that which. nanos 
seen.’ 

‘«* Monseigneur, that is to believe in a reyolutia 
of 1688. But when England-departed from the oe 
legitimacy, the aristocracy remained as at: 
of order; with us “po is ae aristocracy to be called 
an aristocracy, and what there is will 
the Bourbons; every thing will again eae 
down to a level, and Ido not think a. pure democra- 
cy capable of founding any thing feo is to have du. 
ration.’ 

*** Monsieur de Salvandy, you do not do justice , 
to the effect of that-diffusion of intelligence whieh 
follows the diffusion of fortunes. The Werld .has 
completely ehanged since forty years ; the middle 
classes are not all society, bat they form its force, 
they have aconstant interest in orde?, arid they join 
to that knowledge which communicates the wants 
of a great empire that power necessary to combat 
and suppress bad passions. Jacobinism is 
ble where the greater portion of the conmuynity 
possessions to lose.’ 

+] have always thought, monseigneur, and-T still 
maintain the same opinion, that it. is a-dangereus’ 
érror to consider that property alone isthe nee sy 
of.a desire tor order, Property with us is so ‘° 
ded that it has its multitude,envious of every superior, 
and inimical to every. power. I should: fear that 
that multitude, being the most numerous perty,and 
always disposed to satisfy its hatred of the. 
classes, would soon, by its levelling schemes 
us to anarchy, if anarchy were not the’ comnienes 
mont of anew régime.’ 


‘* + Monsieur de Salvandy, believe me, all thes the 
ceuntry wants is the sincere establishment of\.a con- 
stitutional government; thisis allit asks, . The evil 
has arrived from the impossibility, among certain 
persons, of accepting at once, ‘ et de bonne fui,’ all 
the results: of the Revolution, and of the 
more particularly. The. faults.of the Laue 
tion sprang from the -false distribution .of rank, : 
fortune, which was united with the Aone so educa 
tion that characterized the ancient régime. 
have left all that behind us, My political ‘religion’ 
consists in the belief, that with constitutional opin. 
ions all may be directed right. These prineiples I 
have always held. When an exile at the court of . 
Sicily, I was asked, in order to obtain my wife, to 
make certain concessions. I declared that my Opin- 
ions were invariable, that in those. opinions E would’ 
bring up my children, and that I would do.this. as 
much for their interest as fora love of truth, The 
misfortune of princes is, that they do not know the 
people, and that they entertain and cherish ideas 
and opinions different from those whom they goverm, 
This is why | gavea public education to. my sons 
and in every respect it has succeeded. 1 wished 
them at once to be princes and citizens. { wished 
that they should not deem themselves a favored race; 
that they should not participate in the habits of a cor.’ 
rupt circle; that they should not always have before 
their eyes the veil of a court education; that they 
should not be bound by the tastes of childhood to 
those interested in deceiving them, and moreover 

requently deceived. Such has been my object;. 
and I am certain that I have to congratulate myssit 
















cas 








on the course I have pursued.’ 

*¢ The Duke of Orleans was at first standing ; he 
afterwards made me sit dawn by his side ; we were 
exactly behind Charles X., who might have heard , 
every word we were saying.” 3 


Let us do justice to the King of the French! Hen. — 
ry IV. never delivered a speech which contained ‘so 
much goodness, sense, and truth as thete is’ to be 
found in these remarks; they offer a fair justifica- - 
tion of Louis Philippe’s conduct to the far he © 
dethroned ; they would offer the best «1 
the people whom he governs, if we had not unfor- 
tunately so many examples of the corru infla. - 
ence of power, of the’ best’ heart being” ws 
and the understanding blinded by a successfil’ am. ~ 
bition. s oo ae = 
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4 roncelli has at length completed his « 
rangements for publishing by subscfiption an En. 
glish'translation of « My prisons,” by Silvio Pellico | 
with his own “ additions” to the work of his fellow- 
prisoner and fellow-sufferer. z 
“The translation heretofore given to the public from 
at English edition was feeble and inaccurate : that 
now proposed: is from a pen that will do justice to 
the feelings, which the affecting and improving Re- 
cord by Pellico of his ten sad years of imprison: 














iplomatic susceptibilities artfully excited the hostile 
ttitude of the Doctrinary press. . 
‘The pitiful conspiracy on Change for the purpose 

f{ crushing the Cabinet by a fall of 20 centimes, 
perhaps, alse.the presence in the Council of a Mem. 
rof the former Ministry, all had concurred to ex- 
cite distrust, that uncertainty of the future, which 
was again increased by the want of homogenity 
among the new Members. One of the Ministers, 
whom tho Opposition hailed as a guarantee in the 
Council and as a pledge of better times, M. Passy, 
we say appeared too much absorbed by these ebsta- 





ment, must impress upon every generous heart. The 
additions by Maroncelli have never appeared in En- 


~The whole will now be given together in two well 
printed volumes. 
We shall take pleasure in receiving subscriptions 
for the work at this office. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Later rrom France.—By the Normandie, our Pa- 
rig papers come down only to the 14th ult. inclusive, 
and therefore, excepting a short paragraph fiom the 
Journal des Debats, of the 14th, make no allusion 
to the dissolution of the Bassano Ministry, which 
lived only as long as the last Kevolution—three 
days ! : 

The Paris papers of the 15th, (extracts from 
which we take from the Courier and Enquirer,) 
leave no doubt that that Ministry was dissolved, 
although the notion that its breaking up had any 
thing to do with our affairs, is unsupported by any 
extracts from the Paris papers of the 15th, or as far 
as we can learn by any letters, and is moreover in 
contradiction with the surmises of the French press 
generally, which seems to unite in ascribing the 
sudden exit of the scarcely installed Ministers, to 
the discovery, that the ‘‘ pensée immuable”—as they 
call the resolute purpose of the King, to be his own 
Prime Minister in fact, let who may occupy the 
post nominally—would not hear of any concessions 
to the spirit of the Revolution of July. “ The new 
Ministry will be the restoration of the Revolution of 
IJnly,” was the expression of the Duke of Bassano, 
which the King at once (according to the Journal des 
Debats) resented as an insult. However this be, it is 
clear to us that our affairs had no influence either 
in the formation or dissolution of the Ministry. 

It seems to us to be very much like the breaking 
up of one of the Cabinet Units at Washington—the 
Chief was dissatisfied and so willed it. 

The Chambere were still to meet on the Ist, but 
the dissensions and uncertainty which the recent 
changes manifest, render it perfectly clear to our un 
derstanding that.no early effort would be made to 
obtain an appropriation for the treaty with this coun. 
try. 

[From Galignani’s Messenger of Saturday,15th Nov.) 

Tue Minierny.—The Moniteur of this morning is 
stiitupon the dissolution of the Cabinet. 

The Jonrnal des Debats says:—The Minister of 
the Interior, President of the Council, the Minister 
of War, who has also performed the duties ad inte. 
rim’ of Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Ministers of 
the Marine, of the Finanees, and of Commerce, 
yesterday, tendered their resignations to the King, 
which his Majesty accepied.” 

Constitutionel mentions only four Ministers 
as i resigned, the Duke de Bassano, and 
Messrs. Teste, Passy, and Charles Dupin. It adds: 
“*On Thursday evening, after M. Dupin’s: dinner, 
the Ministry still existed and assembled in Council. 
There the first important question submitted to the 
new Cabinet, the bill for 25 millions claimed by the 
United States, was discussed. It appears that the 
Doetrinary coterie although’ expelled from the Cabi. 
net, was still powerful enough to give ascendancy to 
its opinions, since the bill for 25 millions, precisely 

“as it had been rejected by the Chamber, was recom. 





was enough to enable the new Ministry to 


cles. . Upon these however, he ought to have reck- 
oned in accepting his-appointment. 

The anathema hurled against the Ministry, by one 
of the gravest organs of the Opposition (the Cour- 
rier Francais) seemed to have produced an unfavora- 
ble impression on the mind of a man who neverthe. 
less had been accustomed to sacrifice to his convic- 
tions the transitory sweets of popularity, which can 
be only rendered durable by knowing how to lose it, 
in case of need, in order 10 recover it anew. Be 
this as it may. M. Passay thought he saw, and we 
are on this occasion of his upinion, a contradiction be- 
tween the principles which he maintained, and the 
course into which he was to be led by this disastrovts 
bill. He firmly stated that he ccald not consistently 
present as a Minister a bill which he had opposed as 
a deputy. He insisted, with the most honourable 
eagerness, that it would be flying in the face of the 
Chamber to reproduce, without a single modification, 
a law rejected by the most significant majority.— 
Messrs. Teste and and Charles Dupin seem to have 
supported M. Passy in this struggle, wherein the 
word ‘ resignation,’ which is the veto of every honest 
Minister, wag several timespronounced. The Coun. 
cil was broken up, and Messrs. Teste and Passy 
having previously concerted together, sent in their 
resignation at. midnight. M. Charles Dupin, on 
hearing the fact very early‘on the following morning, 
sent in his own, which was followed by that of the 
Duke de Bassano. Messrs. Molé and Theirs are 
commissioned to recompose this Cabinet, twice found 
to be impossible. To complicate the embarrass. 
ment of the affair, M. Bresson, whose acceptace was 
guaranteed, is doubiles on his road to Paris, and 
will learn on the frontier that there is but-one resig- 
nation more to give in. His return to Berlin is im. 
possible, for he would be overwhelmed by ridicule, 
although he is innocent of this deception, in which 
France has participated with him” 


_ Tga—The duty on tea in England amounts to 
adout seventeen millions of dollars. 


Capt. Ross the ‘Hero of the North ha#at length 
diseovered something in England even more attrac- 
tive than that which he reached during his last ex- 
pedition. The worthy Captain has recently married 
a -young and accomplished lady. With Captain 
Macheath the great Discoverer may sing— 

‘*Were 1 laid down on Greenland’s coast, ” &c 

A Monument to. Kean is about to be erected in 
Winchester Abby. It is to cost £1000, of which 
£400 had been already subcribed. 


Osman Pacha, Grand Admiral of the Egyptian 
fleet, died on the 12th August at Constantinople, of 
the plague, after five days illness, in the 38th year 
of his age. The Sultan, who appreciated the ex. 
traordinary talants of the deceased, and had placed 
inhim the utmost confidence, had intended to raise 
thim toa very exalted station. 


By the melting of the ice on the Glaciers, in the 
Canton of Uri occasioned by the unusual heat, the 
body of a young hunter, who perished thirteen 
years ago, was discovered on te summit of a 
peak, 


‘Late aNp Important news From Evrore.—T he 
Liverpool packet ship George Washington, Hol. 
dridgé master, of 24th ult., brings us London pa- 
pers to the 23d (Sunday) inclusive ; and their intel. 
ligence is of unusual interest, alike to politicians 
and merchants ; for while cabinets have been going 
down, markets have been going up,—but first of 
politics. 

To begin with France, where from peculiar cir- 
cumstances, the ministerial mutations have become 
of unwonted interest in this country. The three 
days reign of the Duke of Bassano and his col- 





se ag was in store for it in we pap ye 
over, Many circymstances contributed to show that 
obstacles of every kind would be raised. The ould 
reception, and the bustling intrigues of the Palace, 








leagues has been followed by the restoration to pow. 
er of all those ministers whom {hat short lived cabi. 





net succeeded, exvept the President of the Council, 


Marshal Gerard. ~ An entirely new man, asa politi. 
cian, Mortier, Duke of Treviso, takes the war de- 
partment and the station of President of the Coun- 
cil. He is asoldier of the Napoleon regime, who 
will be content to hold the rank of Premier in sub- 
ordination to the King, who in reinstating this. doc- 
trinaire cabinet, after due submigsion on their part, 
has more than ever established his unconstitutional 
pretension, to be the real and efficient prime minis. 
ter- ' 

The only actual appointments in the new Cabinet, 
are Lord Lyndhurst as Lord Chancellor, and the 
Duke of Wellington as Home Secretary, and filling 
ad interim ALL THE OTHER PosTs IN THE Ministry. 
Until Sir Robert Peel, at the moment of this crisis 
‘* picture-hunting in Italy’,’ could be heard from, no 
further appointments would, it was supposed, be 
made, although the list of probable ministers may 
rpove accurate. ' 

From Spain, we have no additional accounts of 
much interest—though the Queen’s cause seems a 
little brighter. Even that, however, will suffer dis 

couragement by the Tory ascendancy in England. 





{From the Philadelphia U. 8. Gazette} 
Very Late FROM Jamaica:—By the arrival at this 
port of the brig Pilot, Capt. Milton, we, have been 
put in possession by the kindness of a friend, of files 
of the Kingston Chronicle to the 28th ult. 
A committee of the Legislature has had under 
examination a large number of propérty holders, as 
to the effects of the new apprentice bill. It seems 
to be the opinion, that under some kind of manage- 
ment the system might have succeeded ; but under 
existing circumstances, there appears no hope of 
success, and the cultivation of sugar must be gi- 
ven up. 
In St. Jago on the 2lst of November, eleven 
blacks, convicted of insubordination and insvlence 
towards their employers, were taken to the market 
place and publicly whipped, under the direction of 
the spevial magistrate. ' 
A motion was about to be made, to petition the 
King to repeal-the non-intercourse act between Ja. 
maica’and St. Domingo. . 
A Baptist clergyman named Abbot, was brought 
before the Legislature to testify, but he positively 
refused, and was committed to prison, whence he 
was once or twice brought by a writ of habeas cor. 
pus, but as often returned. 

We have been informed that the apprentices on 
two estates in St. Ann’s, (one of them named Wind. 
sor,) have struck work, and are at this moment ina 
state of rebellion. Should this be the case, in what 
light ean the unfortunate inhabitants of Jamaica view 
the line of conduct pursued by the Executive? When 
we reflect upon the dangers with which we are 
threatened, and consider that the actual and lamen. 
table state of the country has repeatedly been sub. 
mitted to the consideration of his Excellency the 
Governor—that he has been seriously advised, nay, 
urged, by our Assembly, to adopt the only means by 
which the island might yet be saved from impending 
ruin, and perceive*that his-Excellency is still, even 
at the eleventh hour, apparently deaf and callous to 
the representations and advice of those who value 
their lives and property, we cannot but deplore what. 
ever his Excellency’s ‘secret instructions” may be, 
that he ever came to- Jamaica—for we have every 
reason to fear, that the apprehensions entertained 
and expressed by the Assembly, are now on the exe 
of being realized. 


SUMMARY. 

Tue Sons or THE Piverims celebrated the anni- 
versary of the landing at-Plymouth, in a most cor. 
dial and becoming manner on Monday. 

The oration ef H. R. Storrs was that of a states. 
man and a scholar—deducing from the past, exam- 
ples and warnings for the future, and showing, by 
the instance of the settlers of New England, how in- 
dissolubly good government, liberty and happiness, 
are connected with institutions based upon general 
education, morality and religion. We hope Mr. 


Storrs will be required to publieh this oration. 

The dinner at the City Hotel was in all things 
agreeable—even to the few grains of parched corn 
on each. plate, to remind those then about to feast 
luxuriously, of the atraits to which the noble minded 
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ie nah Geteengere wth be Miyfrer wate w 
one time reduced. : 


The Hon. George McDuffie was inducted into of. 
fice as Governor of South Carolina onthe 11th inst. 


The Globe informs us that gold has’been procured 
to pay every member of Congress the full amount of 
their pay and mileage. 


The Philadelphia United States Gazette speaks in 
terms of commendation of two elegant swords, ma- 
vwfactured by Mr. T. Fletcher, of that city, by order 
of the State of Maryland. The inscription on each 
makes known the object of the State in causing them 
to be made, and also their destiaation. On the hilt 
of one is the following inscription: ‘* Presented to 
Col. Natuan Towson by the State of Maryland, his 
native State, in consideration of his gallant services 
during the late war with Great Britain.” The whole 
mountings of the sword are of solid gold, the scab. 
bard is of silver gilt. On the hilt isa scroll, bear- 
ing the words Caledonia, Chippewa, Bridgewater, 
Fort Erie ; aud etched upon the blade are, Black 
Rock, March, 1813 ; Stony Creek, Queenstown, Sep. 
tember, 1813; Fort George, Forty Mile Creek, 
Chippewa, October, 1814. On the scabbard are mas- 
sive chasings, representing the battle of Chippewa 
and of Fort Erie; the arms of the State of Maryland, 
with warlike devices. 

The other sword has on the hilt the following in. 
scription :—“ Presented to Captain John Gallagher 

of the Navy, by the State of Maryland, his native 
State, in consequence of his gallant services during 
the tate war with Great Britain.’ The whole 
mountings are of gold. On the blade is an etching 
representing the President engageing the Endy- 
mion. The hilt bears naval devices. On the 
scabbard is a chased representation of the engage- 
ment between the Macedonian and the United States. 
Both sworde are admirable specimens of work- 
manship. 

The case of Alexander Brown & Sons, of Baliti- 
more, for the use of Oliver, vs. Susan Decatur, was 
tried at Washington a few days since, and a verdict 
rendered for the plaintiffs. By this verdict Mrs. De- 
catur will have to refund the sum of fifteen thou. 
sand dollars loaned to her. 


The Report of the War Department comprizes 
many interesting particulars respecting the aimy, 
public roads, fortifications, &c., from which we shal] 
from time to time furnish extracts. 

The returns accompanying the Report make the 
whole strength of the United States Army, including 
officers and privates, 6,597. According to the or- 
ganization for 1834, it should have comprised an ag. 
gregate of 7,198. The whole number of men en. 
listed into the service from lst of January to 30th 
September, 1834, is 2,111. ' 

By a late official documentof the city councils of 


Boston; it appears that out of 2767 wells in that) 


town, seven only furnish soft water, fit for wash- 
ing. 

One of 1585 of the population of France is deaf 
and dumb; in Russia one in 1548; in the United 
Statos, one in 1538. 

The Tallahassa Floredian saye, there is a person in 
this County, who, with the assistance of ote servant, 
has made this season, 20 bales of Cotton, worth at 
present prices upwards of two thousand dollars. 


In the Legislature of Missouri resolutions have 
been offered, prohibiting the introduction into that 
State of slaves for sale or hire, by others than resi- 
dents, or persons about to become so, and for com. 
pelling- masters to treat their slaves with humanity. 


Slaves in Cuba.—In Tudor’s tour in Mexico and 
Cuba it is stated that the number of slaves impor- 
ted into the Island of Cubn since the year 1800, is 
upwards of two hundred and sixty thousand ! 


Gallantry of the Vermont Legislature —Among 
the laws passed at the late session of the Legislature 
of Vermont, was one, exempting females from liabil- 
ity to imprisonment for debt. 

No Bad Idea.—The Eastern nations believe that 
there is not a happier state of existence than that of 


living eternally in a delicions garden, sorrounded)). 
by beautiful women, reposing on flowers. 


““ Wao’nt that well done,” said a waterman on the 
ehanna as his raft struck one of the piers of 
the sburg Bridge, ‘* there’s five on’em and I 





only hit one.” | 
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United States frigité “Soha ‘siete ie 
been repeatedly called upon since the publication of 
eur paper on Saturday, by the friends. of the surgeon 
6f the John Adams, to know whether our translation 


saye—“ The eastern are quite ,barren of it 
teresting matters. has not been riot at the 
East for several weeks !” ae ie ae 





from the French paper was correct, in which we 
stated that the quarantine officer placed on board of 
her at Toulon had died, or that of two of our cotem- 
poraries the Gazette and Commercial, who said shat 
the physician on board of her had died. We replied, 
and we have been requested to givefpublicity to the 
lact, in order to relieve the anxiety of the friends of 
the surgeon at a distance, that our translation was 
correct—the ‘term ysed in the original being the 
garde de santé, the person employed on board each 
vessel to prevent a violation of the quarantine laws. 
It is singular that.a similar error to that made by the 
Gazette in the morning, should have been made by 
the Commercial in the afternoon, but so it appears. 
Weare further requested to state, that the friends 
here of the surgeon of the John Adams have received 
letters from him dated Toulon the 7th November, at 
which time he was in perfect health.—[Courier.] 


Mr Benjamin Knower, of Albany, who failed to 
so large an amount last spriug has given notice that 
he is now ready to meet demands against him. 


Honors to the Dead.—A writer in the National 
Intelligencer under thisliead, relates the following 
anecdote :—When the body of Commodore Decatur 
was placed in the vault of Mr. Rarlew, (now Col, 
Bumford’s) at Kalorama, and when the multitude 
which accompanied the funeral had dispersed, he 
observed a solitary individual,.in a salor’s dress, lin- 
gering near the place. He walked up to him, and 
asked him what he wanted ; the sailor replied that 
he ‘‘ only wished to look a while at the place where 
they had laid. the mainmast of the Navy!” and 
waiked off. Who could have spoken a better eulo- 
gy? It was the eloquence of nature and of truth. 


A good Hall.—A short time ago a fisherman at 
Chalons, on casting his net into the Seine, drew up a 
bag containing three hundred gold medals on all of 
which appears the head of the emperor Titus. The 
fisherman cannot say with the emperor, “I have 
lost a day.” 


In 1787 Louis Phillipe, visiting the prisons of St. 
Michel, fourd in one of the dungeons an iron cage, 
which was reserved for state prisoners. The young 
Prince enraged, broke it in pieces. 


Sincutar Consecration.—We learn from the 
Missouri Catholic Telegraph, that the New Cutholic 
Cathedral at St. Louis, was consecrated on Sunday, 
October 26th, by tne discharge of Cannon and ring- 
ing of Belle’! The game paper mentions that 
there were present at the consecration four Bishops 
twenty eight Priests, and a considerable number of 
young aspirants te the holy ministry. 


Lamentable Suicide —A young gentleman named 
Nicholson, educated at one of the English Universi. 
ties, highly connected in that country, and having 
many respectable cennexions in this city, drowned 
himself yesterday morning in the North River be- 
tween Hoboken and Courtlandt street. Hehad been 
disappointed of his usual remittances from England, 
and was involved in debt to a considerable extent for 
board and pecuniary accommodations from friends ; 
being a young man of a high sense of honor. and 
very excitable temperament, had often declared that 
he could not survive the disparagement into which 
the negligence of his friends at home had thrown 
him with his generous acquaintance here. He pur. 
chased a phial of the sulphate of morphine in Canal 
street, went with some friends on an excursion in 
a sail boat to Hoboken, drank a large quantity of 
brandy and water there, and on stepping on beard the 
boat on his return, he was observed to swallow the 
contents of the phial. Within three or four minutes 
he suddenly sprang up, uttered the words, ‘* happy 
nonentity,” and plunged headforemést into the river. 
He was observed to rise once about 200 yards below 
the boat, and was tlien seen no more. Mr. Nichol- 
son was a young gentleman of bright literary attain. 
menis, and has left in the possession of a friend 
manuscripts evincing great labor and genius. He 
had spenta handsome fortune, but his reversionary 
Interests were extensive.—({Courier.] 


After a storm, comés a calm.—A gentleman talk- 
ing to a friend on the subject of his marriage, made 
the following observation:—‘ I first saw my wife 
in a storm ; carrien her te a ball in a storm ; conrt- 
ed her-in a storm ; was published to hér tn a ‘storm ; A 
married her ina storm ; lived with her ina storm; 





but thank heaven, I buried her in pleasant weather !"*| 















































bh | always think,” said a reverend guest, 
certain quantity of wine does a man no 

dinner.” Oh no, sir,” replied his host, “ie tate 
uncertain quantity that does the mischief.” 


A Frenchman, stopping at a tavern, asked. ‘for 
Jacob, “ There is no such person here, said the land- _ 
lord. ‘Tis not any person want sare, but de 
beer, make warm wid de poker.” “ Weill,” an- 
swered mine host, “ that is flip.” ‘ Aye, aaisitt 
you aré in de enictitie mean Philip.” 


A Dog of Spirit—A gentleman, a (outa, 
lent a favorite old pointer to a friend who had not 
much to accuse himeelf of in the slaughter of pat- 
ridges, however much he might have frightened 
them. After ineffectually firing at some birds which 
the old pointer had found for him, the dog turned 
away in apparent disgust, went home and never 
could be persuaded to accompany the same perme 
afterwards. 


The man who would be truly happpy ierist illlies 
an habitual virture, attain to such a strength of mind 
as-to confine his happiness within » esc and keep 
it from being dependent upon others. 
Legal Liars.—During the discussion of a cause in 
which the boundaries of a piece of land were to be 
ascertained, the counsel, of one part_stated, “ We 
lie on this side, my lord ;” and the counsel. on the 
other part said, ‘* We lie on this,” The chancellor 
stood up and said, “* Tf you lie on both aig whom 
will you have me ‘tb believe 7?” : 
(From the Salem Gazette.] 
Mason anv Dixon’s Line.—Whenever the rights 
interests or duties of the Northern and Southern 
States, ‘respectively, are in question, reference is 
commonly madeto ‘* Mason and Dixon’s Line?’*— 
this boundary is so termed from the’names—Chaties 
Mason and Jeremiah Dixon—of the two gentlemen 
who were appointed to run unfinished lines in 1761, 
betweeu Pennsylvania and Maryland,/on the terri- 
tories subjected to the heirs of Penn and Lord Bal 
timore. A temporary line had been runin 1739, 
but had not given satisfaction to the disputing par- 
ties, although it resulted from an agreement in 1739 
between themselves. A decree had been made in 
1682 by King James, delineating the boundaries be- 
tween the lands given by charter to the: first Lord 
Baltimore, and those adjudged to his majesty (after. 
wards to William Penn,) which the tract of 
land between Delaware Bay and the Eastern gea‘on 
one side, and the Chesapeake Bay on the other, by 
a line equally intersecting it drawn from Cape Hen. 
lopin to the 40th deg. ofnorth latitude. A decree in 
jchancery rendered the King’s decree imparetive.— 
But the situation of Henlopen became longa subject 
of serious, protracted and expensive tes (= he ar 
tleularly after the death of Penn ia 1718, and of 
Lord Baltimore in 1714; till John and Richard and 
Thomas Penn, (who had become the sole proprie- 
tors of the American possessions of their father 
William, ) and Cecilius Lord Batlimore (grandson of 
Charles and greatgrandson of Cecilius the original 
patentee) entered into an agreement -on the 
of May 1732. To this agreement, a chart was ap- 
pended—which ascertained the site of Cape Henlo- 
pen, and delineated a division by an east and west 
line running westward from that Cape to the exact 
middle of the peninsula. 
Lord Baltimore became dissatisfied with this 
agreement, and he endeavored to invalidate it.— 
Chancery suits, kingly decrees, and proprietary 
arrangements followed—which eventually produced 
the appointmeut of commissioners to run-the ‘tem. 
porary line. This was effected in 1739, Bat 
the cause in ciancery being decided in 1750, nev 
commissioners were appointed, who could not 
however, agree, and the question remained open 
til 1761, when the line was run by Mesers. Mason 
and Dixon. 


Heavy Damages for Negligence.—Stilman Woods 
ter received a few days since, in the Supreme Cour 
of Massachusetts, a verdict of six hundred dollars 
against the proprietor of the Lechmere Poi 
ma Boston. o was an — ae te recover 

amages for negligence in eeping —- re. 
pair, in consequence of which the plaintiff had fallen 
from it in the night and received re —— 
Wilde told the jury to assées ‘it Be. 





minded to the tune of twelve-hundred 
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to take better heed to their ways. 


























pestion has been disputed,—one party insisting 
‘girls should always sit ereét, while others’ are 
} for a | ing, position. It is not. difficult 
that both are wrong. When a delicately 
f ‘female is. supposed to be sitting erect, she is 
generally sitting crooked ; to a superficial observer 
she may appear quite straight ; but any one ‘who will 
“sit Oh a music ‘stool, and endeavor to keep his body 
in a perpendicular line for ten'minutes, will be cun- 
“yineed that it is difficult for‘éven a strong man to 
‘sit as long ag a delicate female is expected to do, 
‘without allowing the spine to sink on one side, or to 
fall forwards, @ attempt to “sit erect’ beyond # 
certain time is injurious : for although bending the 
spine occasionally is useful rather than hurtful, yet, 
-when it is done involuntarily, and when the bend is 
d to be concealed by an endeavor to keep 
the head straight, there is a danger of the spine be- 
coming twisted. Indeed, a double curve is general 
ly the consequence ;: there is firat a bend on one 
sile, togive ease tothe fatigued muscles ; and then, 
to conceal this, there is a second curve, that is ne. 
cegsarily accomplished by a slight twist in the ver- 
tical line of the whole column. The propusal to al- 
low the children to sit in a crooked or lounging po 
sition, seeme to have been founded on the idea that 
all the muscles are more relaxed in this way. than 
‘even when the child lies at full length on its back. 
This notion is certainly incorrect, and such a mode 
of ‘sitting is injurious; for even» were the mus. 
cles more relaxed by it, the bones and the ligaments 
acquire such a shape as naturally produces distortion. 
It may naturally be asked how a girl should sit, 
since it would appear, whether she is in an erect or 
position, she is equally in danger of becom- 
ing ‘crooked. As sitting ina manner generally re. 





commended affe rds little or no support to one who is}}m 


the answer would be, that a delicate girl 
should not sit for more than five or ten minutes 
without having some support to her back, and when 
she is fatigued, that she should lie down or recline 
on acouch. But, asit would be very annoying to a 
girl not to be allowed w sit up except for a shori 
time, ahd as:a couch is not always at hand, we 
mist endeavor to show how a delicate girl may re- 
main in an upright position for a considerable time 
Without-inourring any risk of becoming crooked.— 
‘This leads to an inquiry into the merits of the chairs 
~which are at present generally useil by children.— 
Young ladies are ofien obliged, while at their music 
lessons, to sit upon those chairs which have high 
backs, long legs, and small seats. These chairs are 
suid to have been invented by a very eminent surgeon, 
and-are intended either to prevent distortion, by some 
oparation, on the spihe, or°as:the.smost effectual 
means of supporting the body. It is difficult to 
imagine how a chair of this description can effect 
the first purpoee, and to understand how far it is 
calculated for the second, the reader should make 
the experiment on a chair of the same proportion 
to his figure, as the chair in question is to that 
of a little: girl, He will find that if the seat or 
surface on which he rests is small in proportiten 
to his body, the chest will, after a time, either, 
fall forward or to one side, unless he exert him- 
self to a-degree that is very fatiguing. Indeed, if 
the seat bé at the same time so high that the feet 
do not rést fairly on the ground, but dangle un- 
der the chair, a forward position of the head is 
almost: necessary to preserve the balance of the 
figure. The objection to such chairshas been met 
with the assertion, that girls feel remarkably com. 
fortable in them. This is no argument in favour 
of their use ; for it is not uncommon for a girl 
who has seven or eight pounds of iron strapped 
upon her body, and next to her skin, to say the 
muchine annoys her so littl: that she does not’care 
how lung she wears it. But whether this chair 
is agteeable or not, it is easy to show that it is 
not calculated to give much proper support to the 
body, .and ‘that, it is almost impossible for a deli- 
cate girl to sit long in ® natural er easy position 
_upon.it. It may be allowed that the chair we 
consider the most comfortable, that is, the chair 
which affords the most support to the body, should, 
if made in proper proportions, be the best fora de. 
licate girl. In such a chair the seat should be 
scarcely higher than the knees, (thus permitting 
the whole of tho foot to rest upon the floor,). and 
of such a size, that or sitting back, the upper 
part of the calves nearly touch it. This form of 
, seat is very different from that of the chair alluded 
to, the back of which ie equally objectionable ; for, 
instead of being in some degree shaped to the natural 
curves of the spine, it is mede nearly straight, 
and projects 80 aa to push the head forward. A de- 











i¢ate girl should always sit' so as tu rest against the 

“of the chair, and if the lower partiof her spine 
is weak, a small-cushion will afford great relief— 
As it is quite a mistake to’ suppose that tbe shoul- 
ders, if raised in any. other way than by the action 
lof the muscles, or by the curvature of the spine 
and ribs, will continue high, there ‘is no real objec. 
tion to a girl whois delicate being supported by an 
arm chair ; for occasionally’ resting on the elbows, 
a considerable weight is taken off from that part of 
the spine which is the most likely: to yield. ‘These 
observaions refer only to the manner in which de. 
licate girls, whose spines are’ still straight, should 
sit; when the spine. is actually distorted, it will 
be neccessary to use other means.—[My Daughter's 
Book.] 


Free Negro Labor-—I have already stated, that the 
sugar cane is cultivated by the laboriof free men in 
Puerto Rico ; I shall now bring additional prools to 
show that: it is cultivated elsewhere by the same 
means. In the island of Margarita, formerly belong- 
ing to Spain, now forming a part of the republic of 
Colombia, all the sugar cane is raised by’ free labor ; 
and all the sugar and molasses made, and rum distil- 
led, are produced by free laborers. It is true that 
the island does. not produce a sufficient quantity of 
these articles for its own consumption, but this does 
not alter the question; it yields as much, or perhaps 
more, at present than it did when cultivated by slaves. 
I speak not from hearsay : I have visited that-island— 
Uhave been on every plantation—and [ have obser. 
ved the exertions and the industry of the free labor- 
ers. I shall only offer one example in this place in 
corroboration of this fact. A friend of mine, an Eng- 
lishman;, Doctor Emery, rented an estate in Margari- 
ta, in the year 1824, froin the Colombian govern- 
ent ; it was called the Estancia, and is situate in the 
centre of the island, in the valley of Paraguachi.— 
When the island was in possession of Spain, the es- 
tate belonged to a convent of monks; and on it were 
from fifty 10: sixty slaves. The republicans drovethe 
monks off the island; the able-bodied slaves, in or- 
der to obtain their freedom, enlisted in the victorious 
army, and the estate became the property of the new 
goverpment. The lands were divided among a great 
many poor pefsons, who paid a rent-in kind, and the 
whole was rented to one person, ‘who received the 
rents of the urder-tenants, and paid. government a 
certain yearly sum. One of the conditions under 
which the tenants held these lands was that they 
were obliged to sell to the head landlord, at harvest 
time, all the canes they might have raised, at a valu- 
tion, WhenI visited Margaritain June, 1827, there 
were upwards of a hundred families living on the 
lands, each with a comfortable cottage, a field of cane, 
Indian corn, and ptantains; all most carefully cultiva- 
ted. They worked for a shilling a day on the proper- 
ty of the landlord ; and the young men who had no 
family to support, hired themselves as laborers, by 
the month, for about a pound sterling. They made 
sugar, distilled rum, and performed all the laboricus 
work formerly done only by slaves ; thus the landlord 
had his cane planted and cut without any trouble, and 
each tenant cultivated his plot of land with care, 
for on his industry depended the comforts of himself 
and*family. Ihave heard old and intelligent neigh- 
bors say, that the estate thus cultivated produced 
considerably more than when in possession of the 
monks and worked by slaves. All the sugar cane 
raised on that island is cultivated precisely in the 
same-‘manner. There were six stills for making rum 
constantly at work, managed by free laborers, and 
supplied with sugar and molasses from the fields of 
the small tenants. * * According to acalculation 
which is considered to be correctly made, the island 
of Jamaica exported in 1823, with 342,382 slaves, 
1,417,758 quintals of sugar, which was e year oj 
great fertility in the West Indies; and Puerto Rico, 
with 45,000 slaves, at the highest calculation produc- 
ed 414,663 quintals; therefore Jamaica, with a num. 
her of slaves nearly nine times greater, yielded only 
about 3 1.2'times more sugar; which clearly shows 
that free labor in Puerto R co, contributes largely to 
produce even sugar. To the number of free laborers 
only can this difference be attributed, for it must be 
acknowledged that although the soil of Jamaica is not 
so fertile as that of Puerto Rico, yet the cultivation 
of the cane is much better understood. Inthe same 
year, the three British islands of Barbadoes, St. Vin- 
cent’s and Grenada, which, with the exception of Ja- 
maica, produce moet sugar of all the British Antil- 
les, with the. labor of 128,000.slaves, yielded.794,. 
567 quintals of sugar ; that.is.to say, that with more 
than three times the uumber of slaves, they: produced 
less than double the quamity of sugar raised in one 
year in Puerto Rico. The same year the whole of 





the British West India colonies, with 627,000:slaves. 
yielded ouly 3,005,366 quintals of sugar; which 
proves that with 15 1-2 times more slaves, they only 
produced 7 1-2 times more sugar than Puerto Rico. 
In 1821, 428,962 quintals of sugar, 20,758 quintals, 
96 lbs. of ‘coffee, and:1320 quintals of cotton, were 
produced in the island of Guadaloupe, by the labor of 
87,998 slaves ; while Puerto Rico, with about half 
the number of slaves, moderately worked and hu- 
manely treated: produced, besides the quantity ofsu- 
gar already stated, 25,000 quintals o' coffee, 34,163 
quintals of tobacco, and 9166 quintals of cotten, to- 
gether with cattle, pepper, rice, and many minor pro- 
iductions. ‘This simple enumeration of facts is suffi. 
cient to establish the advantages arising from, and 
the extent of free labor in Puerto Rico.—[Col. Flin- 
ter’s Account of Puerto Rico.} . 


Conjugal Fidelity—The Mandarin teal, or eeh 

yéong of.the Chinese, is also much and justly admi. 
red. The plumage-of the drake is remarkably ele- 
gant, that of the female plain and undecorated.— 
The male bird, however, during four months of the 
year, that is, from May to August, changes its beau- 
tiful plumage, and bears a close resemblance, at 
that ‘time, tothe temale. This change is not con- 
fined solely to the tints of the feathers, but extends 
even to the epidermisof the mandibles. This bird, 
unlike the tiibe, generally. roosts in elevated situa. 
tions upon trees, high rocks,.or over the windows of 
the aviary. These little creatures are ‘regarded by 
the Chinese as emblems of conjugal fidelity, and are 
usually carried about in their marriage processions. 
The following curious instance of fidelity was men- 
tioned to me, as having occurred in the instance of 
two birds of this species :—A drake was stolen 
one night, with some other birds, from Mr. Beale’s 
aviary ; the beautiful male alone was taken ; the 
poor duck, -in spite of her quacks during the distress. 
ing scene, was left behind. The morning following 
the loss of her husband the female was seen in a 
most disconsolate condition, brooding in secret sor. 
row ; she rémained in a retired part of the aviary, 
pondering over the severe loss she had just sustain- 
ed. Whilst she was thus delivering her soul to 
grief, a gay, prime drake, who had not Jong before 
lost his dear duck, which had been accidentally 
killed, trimmed his beaautiful feathers,and appearing 
quite handsome, pitying the forlorn condition of the 
bereaved, waddled towards her ; and, after devoting 
much of his time and all his attention to the unfortu- 
nale female, he offered her his protection, and made 
a thousand promises to treat her with more kindness 
and attention than her..dear, dear lost drake; she, 
however, rejected all his offers, having made, in aud- 
ible quacks, a solemn vow to live and die a widow, 
if er mate did not return. From the day shé. met 
with her loss, she neglected ber usual avocations ; 


gardless of appearance ; forsook her food, and usual 
scenes of delight, Where she loved to roam with him 
now absent, and to excite his brave spirit to drive 
away.all the rivals that might attempt ever to ap. 
proach him. But those fleeting hours of enjoyment 
had passed, perhaps.never: to return ; and no conso- 
lation that could ‘be offered by any of her tribe had 
the least effect. Every endeavor was made to’ re- 
cover the lost bird, as it was not.expected: that the 
beautiful creature, would be killed. Some time had 
elapsed after the loss, when a person, accidentally 
passing a hut, overheard some Chinese of the lower 
class conversing: together ; he understood sufficient 
of their language to find out that they said,. ‘It 
would be a:pity to kill so handsome a bird.” ‘How 
then,” said another, ‘* can we dispose of it?” The hut 
was noted, as it was immediately suspected that the 
lost, Mandarin drake was the aubject of the conversa- 
tien, A servant was sent, and, aficr some trouble, 
recovered the long loat-drake, by paying four dol- 
lars for him. He was then brought back to the avi- 
ary in one or the usual cane cages. As soon as he 
recognized the aviary, he expressed his: joy by 
quacking vehemently and flapping his wings.. An 
interval of three weeks had elapsed since he was ta- 
ken away by force ; but when'tLe forlorn duck heard 
the nete of her lost husband, she quacked; even: to 
screaming, with ecstacy, and flew. as. far as. she 
could in the aviary to greet him on his restoration. 
Being let out from the cage, the drake immediately 
entered the aviary—the unfortunate eouple ‘‘wére 
againunited ; they quacked, crossed necks, bathed 
together, and then are supposed to have related all 
t'eir mutual hopes and fears during the long separa- 
tion... One word more.on the unfortunate. widower, 
who kindly offered consolation to, the duck when 
overwhelmed with grief; she in a most ungrateful 











manner informed her drake of the impudent and 
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her plumage became ragged and dirty ; she was re. ~ 
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all}\every part is a wonder,) had their origin in a little 
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ure aind violémt death for hie kindness ‘and attention 
to a discongolate lady, It may perhaps be correctly 


written on a tablet over his grave, * A Victim io 
conjugal fidelity."—[Bennet’s Wanderings.} - 
Clubs in London.—In 1800 it was remarkable that 
‘Londoii ‘had ‘searcély’ any hotels, while all other 
cities were full of them; now. almost every second 
house in:the: streets below: Grosvernor-square is an 
hotel.” ‘Clavs’ were’rare,‘aad used by'no meats as 
élabs ar6 dW ; ‘White's, as old a@ Hogarth’s time— 
Brookes’s and Boodle’s—The Cocoa Tree, Graham’s, 
and another, were all. The Union, which existed 
within this ‘century, was a regular gaming club, and 
was held first at what is now the Ordnance Office, 
Pall-mall; and ‘subsequently in the house now occupied 
‘by the Bishop of Winchéster, in St. James's square ; 
but all these were clubs.of recreation and amusement, 
of conversation or dissipation: -Now'see the differ- 
ence. ‘Ordckford’s,’ with' the best ¢ook' and ‘coffee 
room, rears: a.eplendid front, and well ‘may, for its 
members are-of the first class, and the aspersions 
cast: upon it ofthe falsest character. ‘The Trav- 
eller’s is a magnificent house ; ‘they play high in the 
eveninga, but no game of chance that we know of.— 
The. Junior and Senior United Service clubs—inval. 
uable insti tutione—where our gallant defenders are 
enabled, upon their shamefully small half pay, to 
enjoy the comforts and luxuries they have-so gallant. 
ly earned, at'an easy rate. The Union; ‘a resort of 
wealthy citizens, whe just fetch Charing-cross to 
inhale the fresh air as it draws from the Park through 
the funnel by Berkeley House, out: of Spring Gar. 
‘déns; into their bay ‘Windows; and ‘the Atheneum, 
where the mixture of Whigs, Radicals,savans, foreign: 
ots, dandies,authors, soldiers, sailors,lawyers,artists, 
doctors, and Members of both ‘Houses: of ‘Parlia- 
ment, together with ‘an exceedingly good average 
supply of Bishops, renders the melange very agree- 
able," despite of ‘s0me two or three bores who, 
‘¢ continually dine,” and who, not satisfied with get. 
ting a six-shilling dinner for three and sixpence, 
**continually do complain.” Then there is the 
Wyndham Club held at Lord Blessington’s house, in 
St. James’s: Square, and called after Lord Nugent, 
who founded it ;:the two University Clubs ; the Cla. 
rence, mischievously called the Clearance, because 
it’ was established upon getting rid of some disa. 
greeable members ; and the Oriental, Club, which, 
as ite name.implies, consists of the curry and rice 
gentlemen from India, with their calico shirts and 
limber legs, and which the young women who sweep 
the crossing at Tenterden street (where, par paren- 
these, there has beer within this ceniury founded a 
Royal Academy of ‘Music) invariably call the Hori- 
zontal Club. All these places—and there are one or 
two Others, especially one called the Garrick, near 
Covent:Garden, and another in Broad-street, called 
**the ‘City"—have been established upon a principle 
of economy, and on a scale of comfort and elegance 
which would have sounded like Hebrew to the un- 
accustomed ears of the world of 1800. The Carl. 
ton Club we have not noticed, because its splendid 
house in Pall.mall remains unfinished, owing to, 
what certainly was not known in 1800, a strike 
amongst the unionists. However, the Carlton is al- 
together a superior body, and ranks with, and per. 
haps above, the original White’s, Brooke’s, and Boo. 
dle’s.—|New Monthly Magazine.) 





Different Speciesof Egg.—The contents of these 
five eggs are exactly similar, with the exception of 
a slight differance in that ef the crocodile, but slight 
indeed compared with the difference of the animals 
produced therefrom. In looking at the first egg, 
“could imagination,” to use the words of Dr. Drum- 
mond, ‘‘ ever conjure up, even in the brightest mo. 
ments. of inspired genius, the idea of a peacocks 
springing out of the shell; yet the peacock, in all 
the glory of dazzling colors, is the product of a lit- 
tle glairy fluid contained in a capsule of chalk, and 


»}jon such an object, we should be content with think-j}. 
ny: ing no more about it than simply that it isa peacock’s 
| feather. 





all its wonders (for in the eye of intelligence 







mueilage; and then consider whether, in loo 


Yet this is too much the practice. Above 
us, and below: on the right side, and on the left ; 
in every element, in every sitnation, the works of| 
Almighty Power are present, and all abounding in 
instruction of the highest kind ; and that they make 
not the impression they should do upon us is chiefly 
owing to the extraordinary anomaly, that natural 
history forms no necessary part of the education of 
young or old. Butif a single feather be so ~won- 
derful a production, what are we to think of the sin. 
gle bird.” And what are we to think, I may add, 
of the wonderful difference between two birds, a 
peacock and a peahen, produced from eggs so like 
that the eye cannot distinguish them? Yetthe pea- 
cock is furnished with a magnificent and gorgeous 
tail, while the pea-hen is arrayed in plain and unob. 
trusive colors. The second egg, which is not quite 
so much bulged out at the larger end, and is rather 
paler in color, preduces the common stork, a bird 
very different indeed in form and in color fromthe 
peacock. The stork also feeds on frogs and gar- 
bage, while the peacock lives chiefly on grain, and 
in a wild stateon pepper. The third egg, which is 
rather less taper at the small end than that of the 
stork, and at the same time whiter, produces the 
common goose; while the forth egg produces the 
common eagle of this country, distinguished when 
full grown by its white tail. No two birds could 
differ more than the goose and the eagle in their dis. 
positions and mode of life, even from the very mo- 
ment they are hatched. The young gosling the me- 
ment it is out of the egg,can run about and feed iteelf 
with the utmost ease and agility; while the young 
feaglet is blind and helpless,and must be fed for many 
days by its parents. The gosling will plunge fearless 
into the first water it sees,and will swi.n about as dex. 
terously as its dam, but if an eaglet were put into a 
pond it would inevitably be drowned. The goose 
feeds on grass, while the eagle would starve rather 
than swallow a mouthful of it: Spallangani could 
not even by an art compel an eagle to taste bread, 
though a goose would consider this the greatest; 
dainty it could have. Yet the egg of the goose is 
very similar in all respects to the egg of the eagle, 
and their slight difference would not be readily de- 
tected except by a naturalist who haa paid-attention 
to the subject. Tne fifth egg, which produces a 
crocodile, though nearly of the same size as the 
other four, differs from them all in a tew particluars, 
which, however, seem of too small importance, so 
far as external aspect goes, to indicate the extraordi- 
nary difference of the reptile from the birds. “ An 







- 331 TE PH ENS . ON, 
Builder of « superior atyle of Passengér Car 
. No. 264 Elizabethstreet, near Bleecker 
-  New*¥ork. Ki 
x3 RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well. 
hese Cars; a specimen of which may be seen on © 
ae yaaa and Harlem Railroad, now in ope a 
5 t ° , : ‘ * 
































pee inal 
_ RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES; 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS... 


Also, AXLES furnished and. fitt wheels 
er efferson Cotton and Woo! Machine Factory 
Nl orders addressed 


os Scanguen,anenitaihamenn te Zork nit bop 
at Pateraon, or w-%ork, will be promptly | 
tended to. — Also, CAR SPRINGS. Sion: pena. 


Also, Flange Tires turaed Mra ma na nix 3 Dee 
J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR.. 


NOVELTY WORKS, ; - 

Near Dry Dock, New-York. ~~ 

THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer ot. 

Tne Ae Boilers, Railroad and Mill. Work, , Pre 

anid other Machinery. Also, Df. Nott’s Patent Tubular 

ers, which are warranted, for safety and economy, to be 

rior to any thing of the kind heretofore used. The 

assurance is given that work shall be done weli, and omrea 

sonable terms. A share of public patronage. is, weer ad 
solicited. ne te 












































SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 
EWIN & HEARTTE, at the of the Quadrant 

NO. 53 South street, one door north of ihe’ Unon Hotel, Balti 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, a 
cially Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to 
and Keep forsale every description of Instrumentain the above 
oranches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and 
fairterms. Instruments repaired fwith care and ptitude. 
For proof of the high estimation on which their Surveyi 
{nstruments are held, they respectfully beg leave to to 
thé public perusal, the following ce es from gentlemen, of 
distinguished scientific attainments. — 

To Ewin & Heartte.—Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, 1 now offer you ony éplaton of the Instruments 
made at your esteblishment, for the Bakimoreand Ohio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have been given. ata much 
earlier period, but was intentionally delayed, in order toafford 
a eames — the trial of the ne. 80 _ 1 could 
confidence of their merits, ifsuch 
M perry be found & poem : tT 





egg of acrocodile of fourteen feeriong,” says Count 
Lacépede, “ killed in Upper Egypt in the act of lay- 
ing, is preserved in the Cabinet Royale at Paris. It 
is whitish and of an oval figure, covered by a shell 
similar to that of a pullef’s egg, not quite so hard, 
but the film or membrain lining the shell is thicker 
and stronger. The long diameter is two inches five 
lines, and the short diameter one inch eleven lines.” 
There is within the egga yolk and a white, as in the 
eggs of birds; and “if broken into a bowl,” says 
Dr. Drummond, “‘no eye could perceive the differ- 
ence.” The young crocodile, like the gosling takes 
to the first water it can find; but, instead of living 
like the fowl, on plain vegetable diet, it prays upon 
every living thing it can master and devour. Though 
the crocodile’s egg also, as we have just seen from 
Lacépede, is similar in size to that of the goose 
(some are said by M. Bory de St. Vincent to be twice 
as large) the crocodile hatched from it often grows 
five times the length of a man, with a’body as thick 
as that of a horse, and consequently many times the 
size of any of the birds produced from the other 
four eggs.—[Renorie’s Alphabet of Natural The. 
ology.] 

REE Se 

NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 


i SIMON FAIRMAN, ofthe village of Lansingburgh, in 
the county of Rensselaer, and state of New-York, hasinvented 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nails 
with square points. This machine will make about sixty 6d 
nails, and about forty 10d nailsin a minute, and in the same 





in ne wiee different, so far as we can perceive, from 
what produces:a barn door fowl. Has not the hand 
of Divinity here written, almost without a metaphor, 


in letters of gold, the wonders of its creative pow-/ 


er? Look ata single feather of the peacock ; con- 


——- larger sizes, even to spikes for ships. The nailis 
mmered comes from the machine compietely heated to 
redness,thatits capacity for being clenched is good and sure. 
One horse power is sufficient todrive one machine, aed may 
easily be applied where ringer for driving machinery isin 
operation. Said Fairman will make, vend and warrant ma- 





sider that ite shining metallic barbs, its euperlatively 
“peauterful eye, and all the wonders it exhibits of 
iridescent, rich, and changeable hues, according to 
‘the angle in which it lies to the light ; that ite form, 


ite ity, its inflexibility, ite strength,its lightness, || singbur, 





asabove,to any persons who may apply for them as soon 
asthey may be made, and on the most reasonable terma, He 
also desires to sell one halfof his patent right for the use ofsaid 


possess, : 

It is with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured {rom our northern ci- 
ties are considered good, I havea decided preference for those 
manufactured by you. Ofthe whole number manufacturedfor . 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levele, and five 
of the Compasses, not one lfas required any a within the 
last twelve months, except from the occasional imperfection of 
a screw, or from accidents, to which all Instruments are liable 

They possess.a firmness and stability, and atthe same time 
a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists en in their construction. , ‘ 

I can with confidence. recommend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments of superior workmanship. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 
Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimoreand Ohio 
Railroad. 

I have examined ‘with care several Engineera’ instrument® 
of your Manufacture, nage ser Spirit levels,.and S urvey- 
or’s Compasses ; and take pleasure in axpreestag my opinion 
ofthe excellence ofthe workmanship. The parts of the jevele 
appeared well proportioned to secure facility in use, and accu- 
ax and permanency in adjustments... ; 

These instruments seemed to me to possess all the modern 
improvement of construction, of which so many have bean 
made within these few years ; aud I have no doubt but they 
will give every satisfaction when used in the field, 

WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8. Civil Engineer, 
Baltimore, May Ist, 1838. 

To Messrs Ewin and Heartte— Astyou have asked métu give 
my opinion of the merits of those instruments of your manu. 
tactire which I have either used or examined, I state 
that as far as my opportunities of my becoming aq! 
their qualities have gone, I have great reason to think wellot 
the skill dis ove in their constructicn.. The nu oftheir 
workmansh been the subject_o! frequent remark by my 
seif, and of the accuracy of their performance | have received 
satisfactory assurance irom others, whoze o | 


and who have had them for a considerable pomp usa the 
see 








































efforts you have made since your establishment in 
celieve us of the uecessity of sending clonmhete Sag 
may want in our line, deserve the unqu 


our warm encouragement. Wishing youall the success which 
your enterprize so well merits, Lr ours, &c. 
Ht jects as 


é F E 2 
Civil Engineerin the service ofthe Baltimoteand Ohio Ralls 
road Company. a ay 














machines thro ut the United States. Any person iten ena] 
farther infor or to purchase, will please to call at 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the of 
gh.—Augustls, 1833. AT RMEF | 


A number of other letters are in our’ 
introduced » but are too lengthy. 1 


them, application, to any 
ing the same. 























CH. NUM 
‘binself; a supplemental 
Fare, anda 
Si Aen ds 
' d by the Proprieers, ‘D. K. 
-street, New York: in weekly 
in monthly 
pages, 


are ‘annem, in advance.—J tT, (formerly 
pee Patna 
The fillowing encomiumson the MxcHanics’ Maca- 
ZINE AND RecisT«R oF INVENTIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS, 
are selected, from many others, from newspapers publish- 
ed in every section of the Union : 
KANo é 
the improvements of the age, should be without 
this, or some similar publication. S nnah Register. 
It onghit to find its way into the house of every ertizan, 
no mechanic who desires to keep pace with the vari- 
ous improvements of the day, will be without it.—Geneva 


rye S 


' seidinber a 


ieee, rs 
PUTER 


sre is no periodical in this which more de- 
serves the of the mechanic than this, and which 
will better repey him for the expense incurred and the 


time spent in its perusal —Elmyra Gazette. 

It wala inolrmmation on almo-t ever¥ subject connect- 
ed with mechames, and a register of inventions and im- 
provements.— Montreal Gazette. 


MILL DAM FOUNDRY FOR SALE, 
——. Proprietors of the Mill Dam Foundry offer for sale 
or their well known esiablishment, stiuated one mile 
am Somer The improvements of ) 

0,3. Boiler House, 50 feet by 30 feet, containing a}} the 
pone for making boilers for Locomotive and 
mm 2. Blackemith’s Shop, 50 feet by 20, fitted with cranes fur 
jo. 3. Locomotive House, 54 feet by 25, used for putting to 


er ive . Beveralof the best Engines in 
‘Wh the United States have been put in this establish- 


a, three story brick building, covered with slate, 1260 








tis 


containing two water-wheels, equal to 40 horse 
Machine Shop, filled with lathes, &c.; Pattern Shop; 
Mill and Furnaces, capable of rolling 4 tons of iron 
exclusive of other work; three Tri» Hammers, one 
w is very large ; Engine for blowing Cupola Furnaces, 
moved by water-wheel; one very superior 32 horse Steam 
Engine, which could be dispensed with ; and a variety of other 


? 
< 


in 


2 
E 


machinery. 

No. 5. An Iron Foundry, 80 feet. by 45, with a superior air 
Furnace and two Capolas, Core oven, Cranes, &c. fitted for 
the largest work. Attached to the Foundry is a large ware- 
house, containing Patterns for the Castings of Hydraulic 

tive and other Steam Engines, Lead Mili 
ting, Shafts, Stoves, Grates, &c. &c. These were 
made of the most durable materials, under the direction of a 
pd a and practical Engineer, and are supposed to be 

t value. c 

0. 6. A building, 65 feet by 36, containing a large stack of 

and furnaces, for making Cast Stecl. This building 
is at used-as a boarding-house, and can accommodate 
a number of men. 

No.7. A range of buildings, 200 feet long by 36, containing 
counting room, several store ;voms, a Brass Foundry, room for 
cleaning —— a large loft for stable for two 

The above establishment being on tide water, presents greater 
ad for some kinds of business than any other in the 
United s. Coal and Iron can be carried from vessels in 
the harbors of Boston, to the wharf in front of the Factory, at 
25 to 30 cents per ton. Some of the largest jobs of Lron work 
have been es at this establishment; among others, the 

t chain and lift pumps for freeing the Dry Dock at the Navy 

ard Charleston. 
» The situation for Railroad work is excellent, oe | in the 
= formed.-by the crossing of the Providence and Worcester 
lroads. The Locomotive “ Yankee,” now running on the 
latter road, 


and the ‘‘ Jonathan,” purchased by the State of 
es eo were built at these works. 


1" 


With the Patterns 
nery now in the premises, 12 Locomotives and as 

ao tenders, besides a great quantity of cars and waggons, 

eould be made per annum. 

For terms, apply to 
O8, J. ECKLEY, Treas’, &c., Boston, or to 
ROBERT RALSTON, Jr., Philadelphia. 
Boston, Dec. 20, 1834. 


PATENT HAMMERED SHIP, BOAT, AND 
RALLROAD SPIKES. 
KF Ruilroad Spikes of every description required, made at 
the Albany Spike Factory. 
Spikes made at the above Factory. are recommended to the 
public as superior to any thing of the kind now in use. 
Ship awl Seat Spikes made full size under the head, so as 
not to admit water. 
Orders may be addressed to Messrs. ERASTUS CORNING 
& CO., Albany, orto THOMAS TURNER, at the Factory, 
Troy, Wy. Y. sept.13-ly 
TOWNSEND & DURFEE, of Palmyra, Manu 
Railroad e, having removed their establish 
mentto Hudson, underthe name of Durfee, May & Co. offer to 
woreyy Eee of wey required length (without splice) for in- 
of atthe shortest notice, and deliver 
them inany ofthe principalcities in the United States. Asto 








ot the public arereferredto J.B. Jervis, Eng. || 
i ik. hte. Albany ; or James Archibald, Enginesr 


Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon 


Luzerne county, P. vania. 
Hudson, Columbia cou » New-York, : 
January 29, 1 , 


mechanic who feels the least integest in|], 


8. 
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DIR iF ee AR AEE NIE DE se DEE CR cee ag Rea 





; the 
Pp she {35 Wall street by 

1 a 

“ie D. K. MINOR & J. BS CHALLIS. 


Hi » AGENTS FOR NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ENRY G, WOODHULL, of Wheatland, Monroe coun 
ty, New York, is agent for the following Publications; 

The New York American Daily, at @10:00—T'ri- Weekly, at 
$5.00—Semi-Weekly, at $4.00 in advance: 
The American Railroad Journal, Weekly, at $3.00 per an 
num. , 
The Mechsanics’ Magazine, two volumes a year, at $3.00 per 
annom. ’ 
The Quarterly Journal of Agriculture and Mechanics, at 
$5.00 per annum, or $1.25 per number. : 
The Family Magazine, 416 pages a year, at $1.50 in'advance. 
The Monthly Repository and Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge, of 36 pases a month, at $1.00 in advance, now in the 
5tn volume, bound volumes $1.25 

‘The Ladies’ Companion, of 54 pages a menth, at $3.00 per 
annum, in advance. ‘ , 
The Rochester Gem, at $1.50 in advance. 
All Communications addressed to me, at Wheatland, Monroe 
county, will be promptly attend: d to. September 19, 1834. 


Y SEED STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE- 
_—— ' POSITORY. 


The subseriber having resumed the charge of tho 
above establishment, is now enabled to furnish tra- 
ders and otbers with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, 
upon very favorable terms, and of the growth of 
183: , warranted of the best quality. 

The greatest care and attentiop has been bestowed upon the 

rowing and saving of Seeds, and none will be sold at this estab- 
fishment excepting those raised expressly forit, and by experi- 
encedseedsmen; and those kinds imported which cannot be rais- 
ed to perfection in this country; these are from the best houses 
in Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine. 
It is earnestly requested whenever there are any failureshere 
after, they should be represented to the subscriber; not that itis 
ible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circumstances. but 
that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection approximated. 
Atse—French Lucern, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
Seed, genuine Mange! Wurtzel, Yellow Lecust, Ruta Baga, ané 
Field Turnip Seeds, well worth the attention of Farmers. 

W. THORBURN, 

347 N. Market st. (opposite Post Office. | 
gy Catalogues may be had at the Store; if sent for by mail 
will be forwarded gratis. Orders solicited early, as the better 
ustice can be done in the execution. . oe. 
*,* Mr. Thorburn is also'Agent for thefollowing publications 
to wit:—Nrw York Farmer and American Gardener’s Mag- 
azine ; Mecnanios’ Macazine and Register of Inventions and 
Improvements ; American RaiLRoap JouRNAL and Advocate 
of Internal Improvements ; andthe New-Yorx American, Dai- 
ly, Tri- Weekly, and Semi- Weekly: either oral of which may be 
seen and obtained by those who wish them, by calling at 347 
North Market street, Albany. tf 


TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 
> The subscriber having erected extensive machinery for 
the manufacture of the Iron Work for Railroad Cars, and hav 
ing made arrangements with Mr. Phineas Davis, patentee ot 
the celebrated wire chilled wheels, will enable him to fit up at 
short notice any number of cars which may be wanted. 

The superiority of the above Wheels has been fully tested 
Nn the Pattimore and Ohio Rai 
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t four, five, and six-tons. 
nes made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
» Viz. & six ton engine at a speed of 15 
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1 
rformance in other respects will be w 





not only to their efficiency im the cenveyance of burthens, but 
to their durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re- 


pairs. . 
Tne. bm. ge will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal- 
plne;wood, coke, or any other fuel hitherto used in locomotive 


“he terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode- 
rate, than those on which engines of the same clasa can be 
procured from abroad. ‘ 

All orders for engines, &c. and other communications in re- 
ference to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 


By order of the been | 
ILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 
December 2d, 1833. ®, 
Fr further information on this subject see No. 49, pag 
772, Vol. 2, of Railroad Journal. 
RAILWAY IRON. 

Flat Bars in 


CF Ninety-five tons of.1 inch by } inch, | lengthsoi 141015 
200 do. 1} do. + do.’| feetcounter sunk 





40 do. 14 do. do. { holes, endscutat 
800 ‘do. 2 do. do. fanangle of 45 de- 
800 do. 2} de, do.. | grees with spli- 

soon expected, | cing plates, nails 


} to suit. 
250 do. of Edge Railsof 36 lbs. per yard, withthe requisite 
chairs, keys and pins. 
Wrought Iron Rims of 30, and 36 inches. diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter for Loco- 
motive wheels 
Axles of 24, 2, 2, 3, 3,34, and:34 inches diameter for Rail- 
wayCars and Locomotives of patent iron. 
he above will be sold free of-duty, to State Governments 
and Incorporated Governments, and the. Drawback taken in 
part payment. A. & G. RALSTON, 
9 South Front street, Philade)phia. 
Models and mm of allthe different kinds of Raile, Chairs, 
Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use, both in thie 
country and Great Britain,, will be exhibited to those disposed to 
examine them. 71lmeowr 








SURVEYING AND ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 
31-3 The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments in 
hie profession, warranted equa), if not superior, in principles of 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured in the Untted States ; several of which are entirely new: 
among which are an Improved Con)pass, with a Te. at- 
tached, by which angles can be taken with or without the use 





wwhere they have boFe. in 
constant use for some months past. H aving. fitted up Wheels 
for six hundred Cais, the subscriber flatters himself that he can 
execute orders in the above line to the satisfaction of persons 
requiring such work. The location of the shop being on the 
tide-waters of the Chesapeake Bay, will enable him to ship the 
work to any of the Atlantic ports, on as reasonable terms as 
can be offered by any person. All orders will be executed with 
despatch, and the work warranted, When there are but a few 
setts wanted, the chills and patternsare to be furnished, or the 
company pay the expense of re same, and if required, 
will be sent with the wheels. All Wheels furnished and fitted 
by the subscriber will have no extra charge on account of the 
patent right. 

Samples ef the above Wheels, which have been broken to 
show their superiority, may be seen at the office of the Railroad 
Journal; at the Depot of the Boston and Providence Railroad, 
Boston; and at Jobn Arnold's shop, near the Broad street 
House, Philadelphia. Al! orders directed to 4. W. & E. PAT 
TERSON, Baltimore, or to the subscriber, Joppa Mills, Little 
Gunpowder -Post-Office, Baltimore countv, Maryland, will 
bé attended to. DEAN WALKER. a3 


PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND BOAT 
SPIKE 








e 

1g The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keep constantly for 
sale avery extensive assortment of Wrought Spikes and Nails, 
trom 3 to 10 inches. manufactured by the subscriber’s Patent 
Machinery, which after five years succeesful operation and 
now almost universal! use in the United States (as well as En- 
gland, where the subscriber obtained a Patent,) are found su 
perior to any ever offered in market. 

Railroad Companies may be wig tg with Spikes having 
countersink heads suitable to the holes in iron rails, to any 
amount and on short notice. Almost allthe Railroads now in 
progressin the United States are fastened with Spikes made at 
the above named factery—for which purpose they are foune in- 
valuable, as their adhesion is morethan double any common 
spikes made by the hammer. 

All orders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. Y., willbe 


punctually attended to. 
HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 
Tro N.Y. July, 1831. 
13 Spikes are kept tor sale, at factory prices, by I. & J 








SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 
of various 


a 
sizes and of superior quality |, M. Page 


Townsend, Albany, and the principal Jron Merchants in Alba- 
prety ; J. 1. Brower, ater street, New-York; A. 
hiladelphia ; T. Janviers, Baitimore ; Degrand & 











Smith, Boston. 
P. 8.—Railroad Companies would do well to forward their 
ders asearly as , asthe subscriber is desirous of ex- 








the manufacturin as to keep pace with the daily 


Orthe needie; with perfect eccuracy—alsv, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, witb two Telescoper _- 21d a Levelling Instrument, with a 
Goniometer a, pe to Railroad purpo- 
ses. : M, J.. YOUNG 
Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 


The following recommendations aye respectfully submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested.4 

Baltimore, 1882. 
in reply tothy inquiries reoposting the instruments -manu- 
factured by thee, now in. use op the Baltimore and Ohio Rail - 
road, I cheerfully furnish thee with the following information. 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole num- 
ber ofthe ‘*Improved Compass” is eight. These are all ex- 
clusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They have 
in fact needed but little repairs, except from accidents to which 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any others 
in use, and the Improved ‘pom owe is superior to any other de- 
cription of Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying the rails 
on this Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of tie vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any os to desire in the formation or convenience of 
the Compass. Itis indeed the fost completely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and chea; instrument that. F have yet 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all others 
now in use for.laying ofraila—and in fact, when known, Ithink 
it will be. a’ highly eperocteese for common surveying. 


Respectiully thy friend, 
JAMES P. STABLER, ye ee a of Construction 
af Baltimore and Ohio Raijroad. 


‘ Philadelphia, February, 1933. 
Having for the last two years made constant use of Mr. 
Young’s *‘ Patent Improved Compass,’ I can safely say I be 
lieve it te be much superior to any other instrument of the kind, 
now in use, and as such most oom recommend it to En- 
jgineers and Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 


Germantown, February, 1833. 
For a year pest I have used Instruments made by Mr. W.J. 
Young, of Philadelphia, in which he has combined the proper- 


ee a oe with net yo Level. « en, fh 
consider these Instrume: irably calcu or lay, 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engi- 
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1 demand for his B eg, 
lam ” H. BURDEN, » 


prefe others for 5 
nee ae eT UNRY Ri. CAMPBELL Ee Pied. 4 
omly Germant..and No Reailyoad, 
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